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OUR SOUTH AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 


HE attention of the entire world and of the United States in partic- 
T ular is directed at this moment toward the southern half of the 
American continent. If Columbus should suddenly awaken it is a ques- 
tion whether Chicago herself with all her plans and preparations to do him 
honor, could prevent his embarking direct for the sunny land he discovered 
at the mouth of the Orinoco nearly four hundred years ago. The soft 
climate as well as anticipated gold of the south lured him then, and his 
curiosity to learn what a country may become whose history has been little 
else than one long chapter of wars and revolutions would be a sufficient 
magnet now. Perhaps as a genuine discoverer he would pursue the slender 
current of human effort to its hiding place among the natural phenomena 
of South America, and solve for all Christendom the problem of its future 
course in the march of progress. 

The past and the present are promiscuously blended in the tropical 
regions, where the climate seems to a certain extent responsible for exces- 
sive indolence on the part of the inhabitants; and in all sections of South 
America there is an odd mixture of the antique and modern. Columbus, 
in studying critically the events of the centuries since his landfall, would 
almost feel the touch at one and the same time of the two ages, his own 
and ours. Just now, when actual and trustworthy information concerning 
the condition and probable future of this vast southern territory is partic- 
ularly desired, there comes to us the boon of a new and engaging book 
telling us precisely what we wish to know. When any experienced and 
keenly observant traveler journeys thirty-five thousand or more miles in 
any distant country within the space of twenty-one months, and returns to 
¥y tell like Marco Polo the graphic story of his wanderings and what he has 
r seen and heard, he naturally meets with an intelligent and sympathetic 
welcome. Frank Viricent has done more, in that he is no stranger to the 
reading public. We have traveled with him before this. We can pin our 
faith to the descriptions in his Around and about South America, which is one 


of the most delightfully realistic works of travel issued within the decade. 
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the city being, as is well known, far above the sea-level, situated on a broad 
plateau fenced in from the rest of the world by the gigantic ranges of the 
Cordillera, and is one of the highest inhabited points of the earth. 

The cathedral and government buildings surround the principal public 
square. In the capitol, a long, columned structure of brick and stucco, 
are two halls of congress, which body is in session for only two months in 
the year. The president of Ecuador is elected for four years, after the 
manner of the United States. His salary is $24,000 of the Bank of Quito, 
equal to $12,000 of our money. He is avery rich man, owning large sugar 
and cacao plantations, and devotes the greater part of his salary to educa- 
tion and other methods of improving the condition of his people. Mr. 
Vincent speaks of his presentation to President Caamafio: “I was kept 


‘waiting a few moments in an ante-chamber, and then ushered before these 


magnates by an aid-de-camp in brilliant uniform. The room was long and 
narrow, with crystal chandeliers, heavy draperies at the windows, an ordi- 
nary carpet on the floor, mirrors, bookcases, and tables in the corners, 
maps and pictures upon the walls, and a large oil-painting of the Virgin 
Mary opposite the seat of the president. That gentleman, upon my 
entrance, rose and cordially shook hands with me. He was a medium- 
sized man, with mustache and side whiskers, dressed in black, and with 
a very pleasant expression and engaging manner. He asked me many 
questions about my proposed journey in South America, made sugges- 
tions concerning that portion of it relating to Ecuador, offered to assist 
me any way in his power, and concluded with a special invitation to his 
house.” 

There are numerous monasteries in Quito, that of San Francisco per- 
haps the largest in the world. Bishop and priests and friars are always 
to be seen in the streets—it is said there are over four hundred priests in 
the city. There are scores of churches, and “all day long the bells are 
jingling or tolling for some religious ceremony or other.” The peniten- 
tiary is a monster building, guarded by troops and surrounded by a wall 
twenty feet in height. There are hospitals and numerous asylums, and the 
business of drug-stores is very lucrative. Physicians are nearly all natives. 
There is an observatory in Quito well supplied with instruments of good 
quality, but it lacks a director, and no astronomical work is done at present. 
There is a national college, which has a library of twenty thousand or more 
volumes, consisting largely, however, of old books in Spanish, Latin, and 
French. The rich men of Quito usually send their children to Paris or 
London to be educated. 

Traveling through the little republic of Ecuador one of the most strik- 














ing characteristics appears in the abruptness 
with which one passes from the immense planta- 
tions of coffee, oranges, sugar-cane, and wheat 
and barley fields of the interior to the palms 
and cocoanuts of the coast. The fair and 
beautiful landscape—one of the most beauti- 
ful in the world—changes suddenly to that of 
an East Indian jungle. The roads in the rainy 
season are almost impassable. Through a tract 
of morass for many miles the mules could not 
always keep their feet, and Mr. Vincent says: 
“We had our skin torn by the bushes, our feet 
and legs bruised by the rocks, and our clothes 
covered and hair matted with the mud.” Let 
us take advantage of our more agreeable 
method of transportation and arrive in Lima. 
The capital of the republic of Peru is quite 
accessible from the Pacific, being only six miles 
from the port of Callao, and connected with it 
by two railroads, one belonging to an English 
and the other to an American company, on 
which trains run hourly. It is regularly built, 
the streets crossing each other at right angles, 
and it has thirty-three public squares, the larg- 
est one of them occupying nine acres in the 
heart of the city, surrounded on three sides 
by a covered colonnade. On the fourth side 
stands the cathedral, one of the most beauti- 
ful churches in South America, founded by 
Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru. This church 
was destroyed by an earthquake in 1746, but 
rebuilt by the viceroy. It has two towers, a 
large, beautiful portal, something of the Moor- 
ish style, and in the interior rich altars, fine pic- 
tures, and a splendid organ. There are sixty 
or seventy churches in Lima. Pizarro’s palace 
is still standing, and is now used for govern- 
ment offices. The royal and pontifical univer- 
sity of San Marcos is one of the old historic 
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institutions, founded by royal decree in 1551; its walls constitute a mass 
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of elaborately carved wood-work. There are eight national colleges, an 
ecclesiastical seminary, a ccllege for the study of medicine and the acces- 
sory sciences, another for secondary instruction, a normal school, a naval 
and military institute, an industrial municipal school, two theatres, and 
the largest circus for bull-fights in the world. .The senate house was 
formerly the palace of the Inquisition. 

In no section of the Americas are the elements of the picturesque in 
antiquarian remains so lavishly distributed as in Peru. Fragments of 
immense stone aqueducts and 
bridges are found in different 
places, and ruins of large struc- 
tures built of huge blocks of cut 
stone are in tolerable preservation. 
About twenty miles south of Lima 
are extensive ruins of a city; and 
in North Peru exists a solid wall 
of hewn stone 3,600 feet long, 570 
feet wide, and 150 feet high, form- 
ing the platform for another simi- 
N NLD lar structure equally high. Vast 

FEATHER EMBROIDERY OF im ANCIENT PERUVIANS. remains of paved roads, pre-Colum- 
bian, may still be traced through 
nearly one thousand miles from Cuzco to Quito. When discovered by 
the Spaniards, shortly after Columbus found the Orinoco, ancient Peru 
was occupied by two comparatively civilized races, governed by an Inca 
—a Quichua word signifying “ chief ’’-—who was also chief priest and the 
recipient of divine honors. Pizarro, after the conquest of Peru, married 
27 Inca’s daughter, was made a marquis, and founded the city of Lima as 
a capital in 1535, where he ruled with absolute power until his death, 

Something of the character of the ancient Peruvians is to be learned 
through the useful and valuable objects they buried with their dead. On 
the coast near Lima are the burial grounds of Ancon, which have furnished 
a great quantity of relics for many museums. Richly ornamented gar- 
ments are frequently found wrapped about the bodies, many of which cor- 
respond very nearly with Egyptian fabrics of the first few centuries of the 
Christian era. Artistic tendencies of the ancients are revealed through 
their devices for expressing human figures and fancies upon their gar- 
ments and other objects. There isa fine collection of Peruvian textiles 
in the bureau of ethnology at Washington, supposed to belong to the 
Incarian epoch. They are purely American in character, with no appar- 

















ent suggestion of Spanish or 
other foreign influence. Mr. 
William H. Holmes, in a recent 
pamphlet, describes a superb 
old mantle in his possession 
with tassel ornamentation, up- 
ward of three thousand tassels 
in all, the head of each tassel 
representing rudely an animal 
or human head, the features 
being in relief and in color. 
He thinks the manufacture of 
this one garment must have 
been the work of years. Noth- 
ing could be more beautiful, in 
its way, than the feather-work 
recovered from the tombs of 
Ancon, the colors being red, 
blue, and yellow. Upon an old 
Peruvian vase quaint figures 
are found executed in color, 
which illustrate the peculiari- 
ties of free-hand graphic deline- 
ation. Strong, compact cloths 
were sometimes used as a foun- 
dation for embroideries, and 
especially for the application of 
designs in feathers. Among 
the handsome examples of art- 
work found in the graves at 
Ancon are dainty work-baskets 
woven from rushes and deco- 
rated with human _ figures. 
Wonderful artistic skill is ex- 
hibited in a magnificent piece 
of Incarian gobelins, in which a 
gayly costumed personage is 


wrought or woven upon a 


dark-red ground dotted with symbols and strange devices. 
executed in brilliant colors and in singular detail. 
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HUMAN FIGURE IN OLD PERUVIAN GOBELINS, 


A MASTERPIECE OF TEXTILE ART. 





The work is 
The accompanying 
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VIEW OF THE CITY OF LIMA. 








illustration is from the handsome Necropolis of Ancon, by Reiss and Stiibel, 
of Berlin. The grade of culture represented by these productions fur- 
nishes food for profound scientific study. No looms have been discov- 
ered, and as unfinished pieces of gobelins have been found in the tombs 
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still attached to round poles, it is thought the method of weaving was 
upon simple frames to stretch the threads of the web, with tools or de- 
vices for the separation of these and the insertion of the woof. Fabrics 
are woven upon similar frames by the Peruvian natives of to-day. A 
great variety of netted work, such as bags, pouches, and covers for articles 
of domestic use, have been found. Knitting seems also to have been 
much in vogue among the ancients. 

There are multitudes of interesting historic relics of the later Pizarro 
period in Lima. Thé old city walls have disappeared, but many buildings 
of solid stone-work in whole or in part remain. The records of Lima’s 
former extraordinary wealth are as curious, however, as anything extant. 
It is said that the merchants of 1683 paved the city streets with bars of 
silver on the arrival of a new viceroy. 

The National Library has one room filled with old manuscripts, and 
another with valuable portraits of viceroys and former presidents. This 
is the only collection of pictures open to the public of Lima. The 
library has also a commodious reading-room—what a field for the his- 
torian and the romance writer!—and the walls of the office of Sefior 
Ricardo Palma, the librarian, are covered with excellent and costly paint- 
ings. The librarian is a scholar, and has a foreign as well as local repu- 
tation as a writer on Peruvian traditions. The library building is in the 
quadrangular style, two stories high, and is entered through large, hand- 
some iron gates. The ceiling and bookcases are in plain, dark wood, and 
the books are screened by wire doors. Mr. Vincent estimates the num- 
ber of volumes “ about thirty thousand.”” These are upon all subjects, in 
all languages, and mostly bound in fine leather. The Chilians, in the 
terrible war from which Mr. Vincent found the Peruvians still suffer- 
ing, behaved very badly, and, among other depredations, ransacked the 
National Library and carried off large quantities of priceless manuscripts. 
Yet, surprising as it seems, they left the chief relics of Pizarro, 

There is a magnificent hospital in Lima, which cost $1,000,000 and has 
seven hundred beds. Mr. Vincent says: “It occupies an entire block, and 
is one of the largest and best appointed hospitals I have seen outside those 
in Europe, save possibly that in Rio de Janeiro. It is under the charge of 
about twenty French Sisters of Mercy, with a Mother Superior. The vis- 
iting physicians are all native Peruvians. Entering through huge bronze 
gates, beneath an imposing arch of brick and white stucco, I walk upon a 
marble pavement to a large court-yard filled, as usual, with plants and 
flowers surrounding a fountain. Directly opposite the entrance is a small 
chapel with a handsome sculptured pediment and a gracefully swelling 
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dome, under which, by all odds, the most beautiful altar in Lima is to be 
seen. It is of pure white marble, with gold and silver ornamentation, 
several good statues, and a marble railing. The floors are of asphalt, and 
light and air are freely admitted by large windows. Everything is of the 
most perfect description—the best of its class, and even luxurious in 
many details. The baths are all of white marble, and so are the laundry 
tubs. Pipes bring spring-water from the hills, and at high pressure flush 
the deep stone drains. There is a most refreshing moral and curative 
effect in looking from the open wards upon the beautiful gardens with 
their sweetly singing birds and softly murmuring fountains.” 

The hotel in which our traveler found accommodations was a ram- 
bling sort of an edifice, with many court-vards and rooms. The centre of 
the largest court-yard was full of flowers, shrubs, and vines, around which, 
standing in the open air, were two rows of dining-tables. The corridors 
were all paved with brick tiles and filled with tubs of beautiful flowers. 
As soon as he was settled in the rooms he selected, an agent of the police 
called upon him, with printed blanks to be filled up.as to his age, nation- 
ality, religion, business, home, destination, etc. 

A good view of the city and its surrounding mountains is obtained 
from the summit of one of a range of hills called Cerro de San Cristobal, 
a little to the north.* Lima stretches off. upon level ground, near a 
small river crossed by three bridges; a small corner of the town lies 
beyond this to the northeast. There are street-cars in all the principal 
thoroughfares, and hackney coaches remarkably cheap and in constant 
use. In the suburbs the houses are but one story high, constructed with 
enormously thick walls of unburned brick. Roofs are flat, and generally 
utilized as lounging places on sultry nights. In the city proper the 
houses are two stories high, with projecting balconies, some of the older 
of which are of hard dark wood elaborately carved. These and the 
varying colors with which the houses are painted make the street vistas 
very attractive. 

The dwellings of the rich and cultured classes are handsome and luxuri- 
ous. Mr. Vincent says: “ The distinguishing features are the flat roof, 
the inner court—from which the rooms are generally lighted and entered 
—and the architectural limitation to one or two stories. The balconies 


* Through the courtesy of the publishers, D. Appleton & Co., we are permitted to give our 
readers a glimpse of some of the beautiful illustrations in Avound and about South America, by 
Frank Vincent. The ‘‘ View of the City of Lima” is one of these, also the ‘‘ House Entrance,” 
in that ancient city, ‘‘A Lima Belle,” who does not look so very unlike a New York belle, ‘‘ By 
Rail to the Corcovado,” and ‘‘ A Cayenne Creole.” 
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A HOUSE ENTRANCE, LIMA. 
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always face the street. If the windows open on the street, they are 
usually heavily barred, and used more for ventilation in extremely hot 
weather than for the admission of light.- A broad and lofty gateway in 
the centre of the house will conduct you over a marble pavement, with 
porters’ rooms on each side, to a small court furnished with huge pots or 
_ boxes of flowers or graceful plants with brilliantly colored leaves, directly 
to what we should call the front door. This opens into the sitting-room 
or family parlor, which is softly illuminated from windows facing the 
court. As you enter you have a pleasant view across this room to the 
grand saloon and another court, also filled with flowers, and beyond this 
to the doors of the dining-room. Still farther on are the pantry, kitchen, 
laundry, and servants’ quarters, facing upon yet another and the third 
court, and reached from the street by a long, private hall quite separate 
from the remainder of the house. On the side opposite the rooms I have 
been describing, and extending the entire length of the house, are the 
smoking-room, library, and the sleeping-rooms of the family. All these 
communicate, and when no guests are present are kept open in the day- 
time from one end of the house to the other. 

Such a lavish display of space is quite novel to the traveler from the 
cities of the northern part of the American continent. The typical house 
of which I am speaking has but one story, so there is no labor in mounting 
an indefinite number of staircases, as with us. Pictures, ornaments, and 
souvenirs of travel are distributed throughout the rooms. The parlors are 
a little more lavishly furnished than with us, though one will never find 
an outrage against what is understood as good taste. Rich velvet carpets 
cover the floors. The chandeliers are of silver and crystal ; valuable paint- 
ings adorn the walls; cabinets of curiosities occupy the corners, and huge 
albums load the tables. A piano of the best make, and generally from 
New York, is always present, as are guitars and mandolins. Dinner-tables 
are profusely supplied with silver and cut glass, and weighted with game, 
vegetables, fruits of unique character, and wines of vintages strange to the 
foreigner, who nevertheless will be anxious to cultivate their acquaint- 
ance. House rent is very high, and so also is the cost of furnishing in 
modern style, since so many things have to be imported from distant 
countries. Coffee is generally taken on rising at eight in the morning; 
breakfast is at eleven, and dinner at seven. The business hours of the 
gentlemen are thus largely confined to the afternoon; and they return 
home sufficiently early to get thoroughly rested, dress for dinner, and, of 
course, take a glass of bitters and smoke a cigarette.” 

Neither here nor in other parts of South America does there appear to 
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A LIMA BELLE, 


be much intellectual development. The adults of the present or rising 
generation have been educated in either New York or Paris, and have 
traveled extensively, possibly around the world, and as a rule can speak 
English and French in addition to their own language. The Lima ladies 
of the higher class dress tastefully in the latest French styles, and will wel- 
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come a visitor with graceful dignity, and display bright conversational 
powers in the art of entertaining. Like the aristocratic Quito belles, so 
with those of Lima, ‘‘ their chief beauty is to be found in their eyes, which 
are truly wondrous. A whole chapter might be devoted to them. They 
are uniformly of a coal-like blackness, lambent though soft. They do not 
flash, but burn with steadfastness, as though their flame would never, never 
die. It is an adjunct of beauty quite unknown to other nations, and 
but slightly approached even in southern Spain. They have small hands 
and feet, their carriage is perfect grace, their manner the acme of courtesy 
and good-nature. They are, however, born coquettes, quite conscious of 
their charms, and eminently capable of making a crusty old bachelor see 
the error of his ways, from whichever hemisphere he may happen to hail.” 

Although the hospitalities dispensed in Lima are of the most generous 
and agreeable character, the stranger must be fortified with introductions 
of irreproachable character to be admitted into the homes of the best 
people. Young ladies are always attended by a duenna or governess when 
receiving the visits of gentlemen. They possess many natural gifts of a 
high order, can embroider, sketch, play and sing well, but are said to be 
given to gossip and novel-reading. 

The average American, who knows less definitely about South America 
than of either Europe or Africa, will doubtless read of a railway over the 
Andes with as much surprise as of a cable road to the moon. From 
Lima into the heart of the country is a remarkable exaniple of this 
modern ‘“conveniency,” which reaches, it is said, an altitude above sea- 
level of nearly fifteen thousand feet, and involved in its construction the 
most difficult engineering problems ever solved in any country. It is on 
the line of this road, forty or fifty miles from Lima, that the astronomers 
recently sent to photograph the southern heavens under the auspices 
of Harvard university, have selected a mountain peak and planted an 
observatory. The point is not one of the highest among its giant family, 
but sufficiently elevated for the purpose in view. The Peruvians have 
christened it “ Mount Harvard.” It is at least twenty miles from any 
settlement, and reached from the railway only through much toilsome 
climbing ; mules bearing the heavy burdens. The ingenious contrivance of 
paper houses has been adopted by these scientists; the structures, folded, 
having been shipped to them from Massachusetts. The station itself 
is a more substantial building, and the instruments so perfect that thou- 
sands of photographic spectra have already been secured. It will be 
remembered that Dr. Henry Draper of New York had before his death 
rendered priceless service to students of astronomy by making photographs 
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of the stars. Mrs. Draper, who was ever one of the most efficient and 
sympathetic assistants in his delicate and difficult experiments in the 
interests of science, is now continuing the important inquiry into the 
character of the heavenly bodies, as an enduring memorial to the gen- 
ius of her distinguished husband. This photographic work among the 
Andes of South America Mrs. Draper has rendered possible, and funds 
have been so liberally bestowed that it is ably conducted on a magnificent 
scale; every day and night is utilized in the necessary observations and 
reductions. The nature of everything that shines is being critically 
investigated, and when this “Draper Memorial” work is complete a 
“Natural History of the Heavens’”’ will be possible; and the first instal- 
ment of the observations, which is expected shortly, may demonstrate that 
many of the generally received notions as to star structure require pro- 
found modifications. 

Mr. Vincent left Lima on the 8th of August for Lake Titicaca, the 
highest lake in the world navigated by steam vessels, and thence to La Paz, 
the capital of Bolivia, which has a population of seventy-five thousand. 
We are tempted to do a little practical traveling ourselves on this trip, if 
for nothing more thdn to observe South American railways among the 
mountains. In one place the road winds almost entirely around a small 
mountain, with a very steep grade the entire distance. So steep are the 
hills that frequently you can look below, a distance of a thousand feet, 
upon a section of track you have passed over. Sometimes it runs along 
one side’of a valley, and then, making an almost complete circle, crawls 
along the opposite side, always ascending the while; sometimes it passes 
in zigzag fashion up the flank of a mountain, with fine stretches of the 
road in view at the same moment ; sometimes it runs at sharp angles, and 
again in the most sinuous manner possible. This is not the same road on 
which the Draper observatory is stationed, Mr. Vincent having traveled 
by steamer south from Lima five hundred miles, and landed at Mollendo, 
where he entered a passenger train on this remarkable railway over the 
Andes to Puna and Lake Titicaca. 

The opportunity to see vast excavations, and note the engineering ob- 
stacles that have been mastered, is nowhere greater than on this route, 
unless we except the railway to the Corcovado peak, the show place of 
Rio Janeiro. The greatest declivity in the last-named railway is thirty 
feet in a hundred. Near the first station is an iron viaduct about three 
hundred feet in length and seventy-five in height. Mr. Vincent says: 
“ There are many steep grades along a ridge so sharp that you may look 
down toward Rio on one side and toward the ocean on the other, and 
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suddenly you come out of the woods on to the very brink of a precipice, 
with a sheer descent of nearly two thousand feet. And here, to add to 
your terror, is the greatest declivity of the railway. It is a more appalling 
passage than any upon Mount Washington or the Righi. Should any 
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gearing yield, a rail or a nail break, or any sudden obstruction occur, 
nothing could prevent the train being hurled over the precipice.” 

Nearly every one suffers more or less from the rarefaction of the air in 
these altitudes. Puno is a little town with a very big cathedral, near Lake 
Titicaca, the water of which is very green in color, is seven hundred feet 
deep, and about half as large as Lake Ontario.. This lake is crossed by 
steamer to Chililaya in Bolivia, the port of disembarkation for La Paz. 
The fare is $16. Mr. Vincent left the anchorage ina blinding snowstorm. 
The sun came out after awhile, and the fleecy clouds chased each other 
from the skies. Then the rugged, majestic mountains became distinctly 
visible, causing our traveler to exclaim, “ Though I traversed a score of 
worlds, I can never forget the view of the great snowy Andes east of Lake 
Titicaca. It is embalmed forever in memory, along with that other 
miraculous sight—the highest peaks of the Himalayas, the loftiest of the 
globe.” 

It is forty-two miles from the landing to La Paz, and the journey is 
made in a heavy coach drawn by eight horses. The approach to the 
capital is thus vividly described : “I certainly was not prepared for my 
first view of it. The table-land seemed all at once to come to an end, and 
to fall abruptly away to the depth of some twelve or fifteen hundred feet 
directly in front of us. We suddenly halted, and alighting, walked a few 
steps ahead to the edge of the plain, when at once appeared one of the 
most extraordinary spectacles I ever remember having encountered. If 
there might possibly be a doubt about the advisability of coming all the 
way from New York to see the grand mountains, I feel sure that if to 
them were added this astonishing vision of La Paz, the traveler would, 
indeed, be more than repaid.” ‘ 

The view embraced a beautiful steep-sided valley ten miles long and 
about three miles wide, with a quaint little city cozily nestled in one cor- 
ner, the whole hemmed in by mountains on every side. The descent to 
the city level was by a zigzag winding road, and occupied half an hour of 
rapid driving, and then the coach rattled furiously through the narrow 
streets to the office of the coach company. 

There was but one American in La Paz at the time, Hon. Richard 
Gibbs, minister from the United States, to whom our traveler bore letters 
of introduction. The hotels were crowded, as the Bolivian congress was 
assembling, but accommodations were finally obtained. After dinner all 
the fashionable world is generally out, it being considered “ good form” 
to promenade the Grand Plaza, or sit upon the settees scattered about. 


The costume of the ladies and gentlemen is that of Paris, except that the 
Vor. XXIIL—No, 4.—20 
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ladies appear without bonnets—the well-known graceful mantilla and the 
conspirator style of cloak being worn instead. All the gentlemen smoke. 
Military bands give open-air concerts, playing the national anthem, etc., 
while soldiers hold paper lanterns and turn the music sheets for the per- 
formers. 

La Paz covers about two miles in one direction and a mile the other, 
and is built mostly of mud and tiles ; the houses are one, two, and three 
stories high. The streets are lighted by kerosene lamps placed in iron 
brackets projecting from the walls of the houses. There are no sidewalks 
or chimneys. Like the old Romans, the people have no way of warming 
their homes in the chilly seasons. Fires for cooking are built against walls 
outside. Mr. Vincent notices a good many statueless pedestals here and 
there for famous Bolivians, and in mild irony suggests that throughout South 
America it might be well to build statues with the heads screwed on, so 
that they might be quickly and easily changed with changing rulers. He 
saw in one place a huge monolith of hard, dark stone, not to be found in 
the vicinity of La Paz. He describes it as three feet square, representing 
the head of an old Inca with a head-dress of feathers ornamented with 
figures of monsters. Thus here we have a similar relic to those found in 
Ecuador. 

The market occupies one entire square, and in it all classes of the 
people may be studied. The building is simply a series.of roofed galler- 
ies, open at the sides. The venders are nearly all women. They sell 
knick-knacks of every description as well as things to eat; at some of the 
stalls are great piles of dry goods. La Paz has eight newspapers, and all 
but one, which appears five days in a week, are issued, like Irving’s Sa/- 
magunai, spasmodically, at irregular intervals. They are printed in fine, 
clear type, on good paper, and contain brief telegrams from different parts 
of the world, “ pompous editorials, local gossip, and a serial novelette in 
brief installments.” There is one chartered bank in La Paz. The princi- 
pal export of Bolivia is silver. The famous mines of Potosi, after having 
been worked for two hundred and fifty years, are still fertile. 

Mr. Vincent was surprised in the house of Sefior Manuel Vicente Bal- 
livian, where he was a guest, to find in his fine library a catalogue, printed 
in Chili, of thirty-five hundred titles of books and pamphlets, in all lan- 
guages, exclusively devoted to Bolivia. He says: “I had hardly supposed 
there were so many upon all South America. And Bolivia is a country of 
which large portions are still imperfectly known, and of much of it accurate 
surveys have never been made.”” Mr. Vincent went to the theatre with his 
host, an imposing structure that would seat about fifteen hundred people, 
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and witnessed a comic opera that did not conclude until one o’clock in the 
morning. 

The return trip across Lake Titicaca and over the Andes to the sea- 
port Mollendo occupied a week, and the voyage by steamer to Valpa- 
raiso, the great seaport of Chili, another week. The last-mentioned city 
is built upon twenty hills, or ridges, and so steep are most of them that 
staircases are needed to pass from one part to another; in one instance a 
vertical railway is employed. The architecture of some of the buildings is 
very fine, and there are several rich and stately churches, The streets re- 
semble those of cities in Europe, are well paved, and the sidewalks smoothly 
flagged. The business men rushing about are largely Germans, French, 
English, and Americans. Electric lights have been introduced, and the 
principal streets are threaded by surface railways. The cars are two stories 
high, as in some European cities; but the Valparaiso conductor is a woman. 
She wears a uniform blue dress, a white apron, and a felt hat; carries a 
leather change-bag, and occupies a seat upon the rear platform. The fare 
is five cents for inside, and two cents anda half for outside passengers 
but no more persons may enter than can be comfortably seated in the car. 

It is five hours by railway from Valparaiso to Santiago, the capital of 
Chili, another South American city spread out on a level plain, completely 
surrounded by lofty mountains. Its houses of pink, white, green, and 
yellow, and the monotony of their tiled roofs artistically broken by church 
spires, towers, and high public buildings, give it a novel and picturesque 
appearance. The population is one hundred and thirty thousand. The 
streets are comparatively broad and covered with the Belgian pavement, 
and the city is generally lighted with gas, though electric light is also 
used, especially in the best class of stores. The capitol is an imposing 
edifice, two stories high, with rows of great columns and many ornaments. 
Its three halls, that of the senators, the deputies, and the one in which the 
president takes the oath of office, are finished in white stucco, have fres- 
coed ceilings, and are furnished with plain leather chairs. The Chilian con- 
gress is composed of some forty senators and one hundred and ten depu- 
ties. The principal theatre is quite a handsome structure, built in the 
form of a horseshoe, with four tiers of boxes, and is richly decorated in 
white and gold. The ladies appear without bonnets, richly dressed in gay- 
colored silks; but they wear queer feathers very curiously perched on the 
tops of their heads. The peculiar Chilian type of feature and the extreme 
of Paris fashion in dress has an odd effect. There are foreigners here, 
but in no such proportion as in Valparaiso; natives are in the majority. 

About thirty hours from Valparaiso is Lota, where Mr. Vincent visited, 
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the seat of valuable copper and coal mines. The town and all its mining 
works are the property of Sefiora Cousifio, the wealthiest woman in Chili, 
and probably in the world. Her fortuné is estimated at hundreds of mill- 
ions of dollars. She owns a railroad, a fleet of eight iron steamships, also 
every house in Lota, a village of some seven thousand inhabitants, millions 
of acres of real estate, and immense coal, copper, and silver mines. All 
these vast enterprises she controls and directs, exhibiting great foresight, 
breadth of purpose, and large ability as a manager of affairs. To the 
people of Lota she pays more than one hundred thousand dollars monthly. 
Her home is a veritable palace, and her grounds constitute a perfect botan- 
‘ical garden, so highly are they cultivated. Fifty men are constantly em- 
ployed among the flowers, fountains, grottos, miniature water-falls and 
enormous greenhouses. She has a palace of great beauty in Santiago. 

On glancing at the map of South America, it seems, what it is not, easy 
to cross by land from Valparaiso to Buenos Ayres, a much shorter route 
than the one taken by Mr. Vincent, tossing upon the ocean billows for 
hundreds of miles around the southern end of the continent. It is inter- 
esting to learn that he made the passage through the dreary straits of 
Magellan in six days—which occupied its discoverer in 1520 thirty-seven 
days. The Argentine Republic is a progressive country, has already built 
more than seven thousand miles of railway, and the next time we visit the 
capital of Chili will probably provide us with steam instead of mules for 
all overland travel, in whatever direction. ‘ The longest straight reach of 
railway in the world is that of the Argentine Pacific railway from Buenos 
Ayres to the foot of the Andes. For a distance of two hundred and eleven 
miles it is laid out without a curve.” The Argentine Republic seems to 
be a rapidly growing commercial rival ; it alone receives more immigrants 
than all the rest of South America, and has doubled its trade in five years. 
Its industries are almost wholly agricultural. It is being converted into a 
great stockyard and sheep-ranch—with European capital. 

Montevideo reminds our traveler of Constantinople. Every nation of 
the world seems represented in its streets. It is a handsome city, with 
many natural advantages. Buenos Ayres, one hundred and twenty-five 
miles distant, has a population of four hundred thousand. Comparing it 
with New York, we shall find it quite a comfortable-sized place ; and there 
is no city larger in South America. The Strangers’ Guide for it is printed 
in four languages. The journey from Montevideo to Buenos Ayres is like 
a passage by sound-steamers from Boston ‘to New York, except that you 
embark direct without any railway preamble. Mr. Vincent’s description 
of these cities is graphic and captivating. He soon went to the city of 
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Asuncion, capital of Paraguay, on a little trip inland from Buenos Ayres of 
eleven hundred and fifty miles. We can compare this with some of our 
own well-known distances in order, to appreciate the narrative. He trav- 
eled by steamer up the Parana and Paraguay rivers, a six days’ sail. He 
found in Asuncion the telephone and the telegraph, street-cars, and three 
daily newspapers. The region was a rich farming country. He was ab- 
sent on this trip from Buenos Ayres about two months, and _ his clear, 
circumstantial account of what he saw forms one of the most interesting 
features of his volume. On the boundary line between the Argentine Re- 
public and Brazil are some wonderful natural falls of the same general 
character as Niagara, which were visited, admired, and named in honor of 
Judge Charles P. Daly, president of the American Geographical Society, 
the “ Daly Falls.” As such they will hereafter appear upon the maps 
of the world. Mr. Vincent describes the ruincd mission of San Ana, where 
the illustrious colleague of Humboldt, Amé Bonpland, established a vast 
botanical garden, and spent the last twenty years of his life; also the 
famous Liebig’s meat extract factory, whence the condensed juices of two 
and a half millions of cattle have been sent all over the world. Our 
readers are doubtless much better acquainted with this highly condensed 
and nutritious food, the tonic for the sick and the ‘“ stock-pot for soups,” 
than with the fact of its being one of the rich productions of Uruguay. 
Brazil is brought distinctly before us as we approach Rio Janeiro, and 
we become conscious that this one South American country alone is larger 
in territory than the whole United States—with the exception of our late 
acquisition of Alaska. Rio Janeiro is described as a hundred times more 
picturesque than Valparaiso. It is situated on a score of conical peaks, 
with a background of the flora of the tropics in all its marvelous light 
and shade. ‘‘ There seem to be nowhere two heights, or two levels, or two 
lines of any kind, the same.” It is midsummer in Rio at the same time 
that it is New Year’s in New York. We cannot pause among the note- 
worthy objects of interest in this enticing city, further than to take a swift 
glimpse of the National Library, which contains a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand volumes, in all languages, with many cases of rare manuscripts and 
literary curiosities. The rooms are lighted with electricity. The collec- 
tion of early printed books is exceedingly valuable, and the carly history 
of Spain, Portugal, the American colonies, and Brazil might be admirably 
written here from the old Jesuitical manuscripts and ancient works of 
celebrated scholars. The city has many societies devoted to the pro- 
motion of science, arts, and letters, such as the “ Historical, Geographical, 
and Ethnographical Institute of Brazil,” founded half a century ago, with 
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a view of preserving materials of national history, which has a library at 
present of seven thousand volumes, and a valuable collection of manu- 
scripts and maps relating to the career of Brazil; the National Museum, 
which has a notable ethnographical and archeological department, where 
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the civilized and uncivilized natives of Brazil may be studied through 
paintings, photographs, and utensils ; and an astronomical observatory. 

Mr. Vincent tarries much longer in Brazil than elsewhere in the south- 
ern part of the continent, makes several excursions into the interior, not 
least of which is the descent into a vast gold mine and a voyage of a 
thousand miles up the Amazon river. He finds so much to describe of 
living interest to the world that we might as well undertake to pick out 
the principal plums in a barrel packed with them as to touch upon his 
best points. He next conducts us to the Guianas, and tells so much that 
is worth knowing that we wish he had been our geographer in the primary 
school. The city of Cayenne stands on an island, which may be circum. 
navigated by very small steamers and native boats. The great grove of 
some five hundred palm-trees, eighty feet high, called “ Cabbage-palm 
Square,” is one of its noticeable features. The trees were planted in eight 
rows, twenty feet apart, more than a century ago, and when one of them 
dies it is replaced by another. The:streets are full of people all day, save 
between the hours of eleven and two, when business is suspended, and 
breakfast and the szesta occupy everybody. The dress of the Creole 
women is quaint, with a marvelous variety and brilliancy of color. By 
steamer to Trinidad, our curiosity-seeker is presently in sight of the many 
great mouths of the Orinoco, and sails over its smooth waters three hun- 
dred and sixty miles to the city of Bolivar. Since Columbus came the 
gold mines in the vicinity have produced wealth enough to have replaced 
Queen Isabella’s jewels a countless number of times. 

By steamer we proceed to Venezuela’s seaport, La Guayra, which has 
the odd appearance of being built upon the sides of a precipice; thence by 
rail to Caraccas, where we should like to spend a month with our guide, 
looking into the history and current affairs of this interesting country; and 
finally to Colombia. After leaving Barrenquilla, a little town of twenty 
thousand inhabitants, situated on a vast sandy plain a few miles from the 
sea, a week on the Magdalena river becomes a long and instructive lesson. 
Bogota, the capital of Colombia, is in its way one of the most unique 
places yet seen. The description of it and its people would form an 
entertaining chapter in itself. We regret that the arbitrary limitations of 
space compel us to part with our entertaining tourist at Aspinwall, home- 
ward bound. But the vivid picture in outline of our South American 
neighbors will remain impressed upon the mind, to be filled in with details, 
color, and side-lights, in lavish measure as time rolls on. A magnificent 
field, indeed, for the scholar, the philosopher, the traveler, the scientist, 
and the student and writer of American history. 
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ROMANCE OF THE MAP OF THE UNITED STATES 
HOW CALIFORNIA WAS NAMED 


The history of discovery on this continent, and the making of maps, are 
but a gradual correction of geographical absurdities and the wrecking of 
cartographic romances. Clinging to the early charts from which, by the 
progress of events, was developed the map of the United States, are 
stories of priests, historians, philosophers, Indians, and mariners, any one 
of which would form the basis for a novel. 

The world knows that Columbus and his followers blundered upon the 
outlying lands of the Americas, madly chasing after the romances of 
Marco Polo, Toscanelli, Bernal, and others. The historian knows, as he 
gazés at the crude handiwork of brave De la Cosa (who drew the first of 
America’s maps), that he looks upon lines which were originally traced by 
a man whose life in the young world of the West was one of thrilling ad- 
venture, and who at length gave that life to a shower of poisoned arrows, 
upon the shores of the Caribbean sea, because his rash and headlong 
friend would pursue a foolish enterprise. Upon this map which the hero 
drew, are pictures of Saint Christopher bearing the Christ Child across 
the flood (as did Columbus the cause of Christ across the ocean), and of 
Demogorgon, or some other monster, flowing hurricanes and destruction 
from his mouth. In other early American maps are seen those gods and 
demons which were realities to Columbus, De la Cosa, and wiser men 
whose lives were not of the sea and tinctured with marine superstitions.* 

It is unnecessary to mention what romance it was that brought Ponce 


* As an instance of the cautious way with which the wise men of the East were feeling toward 
the truth, and away from these superstitions, we give an extract from the writings of Peter Martyr, 
priest, politician, statesman, and great historian. He is writing about a decade after the death of 
Columbus, and is making some geographical conjectures based upon the Cabot voyages: ‘‘ As he 
traveled by the coasts of this great land (Baccalaos or Newfoundland) he said that he found the 
like course of the waters toward the west, but the same to run more softly and gently than the 
swift waters the Spaniards found in their navigation southward. Wherefore it is not only more 
likely to be true, but ought of necessity to be concluded, that between both the lands hitherto 
known there should be certain great open places whereby the waters should continually pass from 
the east into the west; which waters, I suppose, are driven about the globe by the incessant attrac- 
tion and impulsion of the heavens, and not swallowed up and cast out again by the breathing of 
Demogorgon, as some have imagined, because they see the seas, by increase and decrease, to flow 
and reflow,” 
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de Leon to this country, who (from the only authentic accounts) first 
placed his foot upon the territory of the present United States. But 
before he sought for the springs of immortal youth in the glorious land of 
Bimini, the romance had been placed upon a map by the same illustrious 
Peter Martyr whose large mind could not swallow Demogorgon, but 
rather prophesied the Gulf of Mexico several years before its shores were 
explored. 

The romance of Bimini was, however, founded upon the fact that there 
were new lands north of Cuba and near the Bahama islands. Ponce de 
Leon sought for Bimini—that wonder-land discussed for years in the isles 
of the west and the court circles of Spain. With wrinkled Indians for his 
guides, Ponce and his captains found, as they thought, both the island of 
Bimini and the island of Florida; but these places revealed to him no 
springs of youth. His discovery made but little stir, although now and 
then within the next few years some obscure cosmographer would place a 
square island called Florida in the midst of the ocean, with Newfound- 
land to the north and Japan to the west; and to this day any good map 
of the West Indies will show the small isle of Bimini to the east of Cape 
Florida. ; 

But the delusion that Florida was an island did not long endure upon 
the maps, for Cortes and the governor of Jamaica discovered and mapped 
the lines of the Gulf of Mexico in North America, and the French 
and Portuguese—through Verrazzano and Gomez—joined the land of 
Florida to the land of the north by a vast sweep of coast line. The 
French voyager left his writings and maps behind him before he started to 
range the ocean for Spanish booty and to be hung as a pirate. Upon the 
map prepared by his brother as a-fitting guide to the account which 
Verrazzano wrote to the king, is recorded a stupendous romance which 
for over sixty years stuck to our geography like a burr. In sailing along 
the Atlantic coast the bold navigator spied beyond a ridge of land or a 
string of islands an immense body of water which stretched indefinitely 
toward the northwest. Unable to comprehend the breadth of the north- 
ern land he at once concluded that this must be the western ocean 
reaching toward the shore line of the Atiantic, and thus it is recorded 
upon his map. In the night it is supposed that Verrazzano passed the 
mouth of Chesapeake bay, otherwise his huge western sea might not 
have so disfigured the maps for more than half a century. This romantic 
ocean was not blotted out until Raleigh sent his first unfortunate colony 
to the Carolina coast—until Captain White, the governor of Roanoke 
island, explored Chesapeake bay and drew a good mapof it. Verrazzano’s 
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sea seems to have disappeared about this time, but the true Chesapeake 
bay did not take its place upon the maps until long afterwards. 

Verrazzano’s account of the land along whose shores he sailed was also 
the means of starting another romance upon a journey of nearly a century’s 
duration. The region of Aranbega, he said, extended from Cape Breton 
to Florida. This name he evidently corrupted from Norumbega which, 
in the native tongue, means the place of a fine city. The Indian romance 
was that somewhere near the Atlantic seaboard there was such a city of 
gold and magnificence as would pale the glories of Mexico. As explora- 
tions progressed and investigation proved its non-existence in particular 
localities, the name on the maps was shifted from place to place. It was 
finally crowded to the northeast, seldom appearing west of the Delaware 
river. Now it was found on the Hudson, now on the St. Lawrence, now 
it covered New England, and at last it was located as a grand Indian 
capital on the banks of the Penobscot. The cartographic Norumbega re- 
ceived its death-blow when Champlain ranged these banks to the present 
site of Bangor without finding a trace of the splendid city; but the 
romance itself lingered with a tribe of Maine Indians (the Norumbegas), 
and even at a later day graced a public hall in the city of Bangor. 

While Norumbega was receiving its fatal stroke in the northeast, the 
geographers were wrestling with a romance which had attached itself to 
the map of the southwest. Dispossessed of his rights as the discoverer 
and conqueror of Mexico, Cortes determined to make his mark as an ex- 
plorer of the country north of New Spain. In 1533 he discovered Lower 
California, and within the next eighteen months partially explored the 
country around the gulf, calling this body of water the Sea of Cortes and 
the territory around it the New Land of Santa Cruz. In 1535 he began a 
settlement upon the eastern shores of his peninsula and the western shores 
of his sea. His lieutenant had explored the gulf nearly to its head, and 
reported that to the best of his belief the land to the west was a penin- 
sula; thus Cortes drew it upon the map which he sent to Spain. Upon 
his map Cortes called his discovery the Land of Santa Cruz; but romance 
was to prevail over both official reports and maps. 

Herrera, the Spanish historian, claims that the name California origi- 
nated in a popular romance which, in Cortes’ time, was in the minds of 
soldiers and chevaliers. The story ran that a queen of the Amazons once 
came to the succor of the Turks of Constantinople, who were besieged by 
the Greeks ; her name was Calafia, and her kingdom, an island rich in gold, 
was Called California. This romance, wafted about by the Spaniards, was 
applied to the land of Cortes—which the Indians pronounced an island— 
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and was fastened upon it by the cartographers. The romance, with. this 
Indian pronunciamento, resulted in giving the name of California to the 
land of Santa Cruz and in placing it upon the maps as an island. 

A few years after Cortes’ discovery the viceroy of New Spain sent 
out the famous Coronado expedition, a captain of which discovered the 
Colorado river, and likewise reported to his superior that the sea was a 
gulf, the land west of it being a peninsula. But later Spanish and Port- 
uguese ships, returning from the Moluccas, wese driven into the straits of 
Fuca and other deep inlets of our Pacific coast which they imagined 
connected with the sea of Cortes. Sothe island of California continued 
to hold its ground, its western coast being, at times, a fair represen- 
tation of the western coast of the United States. This absurdity was 
retained on standard maps up to the time of the Revolutionary war, or 
until Captain Cook’s surveys of the western coast from Drake’s New 
Albion (Southern California) to Behring’s strait effectually disposed of it. 
Thus difficult it was to erase from the map the romance of the zs/and of 
California. 

And it was in the time of Cortes that another great American romance 
was born and mapped. From whence no one can tell, but an Indian tale 
was borne into the consciousness of the Spaniards, that the conquered 
Aztecs had emigrated in vast numbers from New Spain and had founded 
great states in the north which promised to rival those of the Montezumas. 
Furthermore, from his northern wanderings a Spanish priest brought the 
report that he had found a city which, viewed from a hill, was as magnifi- 
cent as Mexico itself; he had learned of other native cities and kingdoms 
worthy of being conquered and converted by his countrymen, and informed 
the viceroy what were the ways thither and the difficulties to be endured 
before so much glory should be theirs. But, overlooking the wishes of 
Cortes to be appointed the commander of an expedition to the wonders 
of the north, the viceroy sent Coronado, a brave soldier and able governor 
of one of his provinces. Cibolo, the kingdom of the seven cities, was the 
land toward which the lordly phalanx directed its march. As he had been 
led to expect, Coronado passed through a desert tract before he reached 
the kingdom, but found not a second Mexico—only a large collection of 
mud-cemented houses built like fortresses, tier upon tier. Here were the 
towns of the Zuni Indians. Disgusted but not discouraged at finding 
neither gold nor silver, he met an Indian who had traveled from the east 
and who told him of glorious Quivira. Through him he also heard of 
Spaniards far beyond—tidings, probably, of De Soto’s struggling, battling 
expedition. Farther east, Coronado left many of his men behind and 
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advanced northward through a country of prairies, buffalo, broad rivers, and 
tornadoes, his spirits upheld by anticipations of Quivira. At length he 
entered a populous country where were many Indian towns, the houses 
being made of large poles tied together and covered with hides. After 
about a week’s march he came to the limits of the province which his 
Indian guide said was Quivira, and as Coronado was preparing to retrace 
his steps from the banks of the mighty river which he had reached, he 
found that the deceitful savage had alarmed the country for the purpose 
of killing his entire force—when this savage fact dawned upon the Spanish 
leader, he was probably in the vicinity of the city of Leavenworth—not- 
withstanding which, the land was so fair that many of the soldiers would 
have remained there.* 

I must not detail the disappointments, the chagrin, the battles, the toil- 
some marches, the sufferings, the deaths which overtook this brilliant expe- 
dition from the time it set out with such high hopes, until, weary and 
discouraged, the survivors rested in southern Kansas. Here | leave Coro- 
nado, as he had placed Cibola and Quivira upon the maps both of contem- 
poraries and followers. 

And while resting here, at this time (July, 1541) it is of interest to 
remember that the suffering men of De Soto’s command were encamped 
only a few hundred miles to the southeast—De Soto, Pizarro’s greatest 
captain, who dragged his poor body through the swamps of half a conti- 
nent that he might find a second land of the Incas, only at length to die at 
the head of a little band of ragged men, possessed of a few lean swine and 
slinking slaves. 

Though these expeditions are the most romantic of any undertaken, 
they were not rich in that which provides reliable geography; but they 
were the foundations of the territorial claims made by Spain at a later date 
in the southern sections of the United States. Thus those Indian tales, 
instilled into Spanish minds that their bodies might be drawn into the 
wilds of a strange land and there be starved and butchered to death— 
those native romances were the motors of Spanish explorations and the 
creators of the political geography of the United States. 

De Soto’s march stamped no romance upon the infant face of our map. 

* From reports made by Cortes to Emperor Charles V., it is learned, in the words of a later 
Spanish historian, that: ‘* All this country of Quivira is more promising than the best in Europe ; 
for it is not very mountainous, and has pleasant hills, plains, and rivers. There were plums like 
those in Spain, between red and green, of a very agreeable taste. Among the cows was found flax, 
the natural product of the soil and very good, for the cattle not eating it, the whole stood with its 


buds and blossoms. Near some brooks there were appetizing grapes, mulberries, walnuts, and other 
sorts of fruit.” 
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Coronado’s imprinted the names Cibola and Quivira upon Spanish, French, 
Dutch, and English maps for a period of two centuries. The name Quivira, 
especially, shifted from far inland to the far Pacific coast. Late in the 
seventeenth century a Dutch ship reported that as a storm drove it along 
the coast in a high northern latitude, and through some vast mythical 
straits—as this ship rushed before the fury of the storm, through the clouds 
of spray and sleet—were seen the towers and huge piles and lordly magnifi- 
cence of Quivira. This romance it was—this sailor’s yarn-—which placed 
the name Quivira in many maps on the far northwest coast, upon the 
shores of the mythical straits of Anian. The explorations of Behring, 
Cook, and Vancouver, disposed of the straits of Anian, with the stupen- 
dous Indian city upon its shores, erasing also from the maps the great 
land or island of Jesso, which navigators reported they had seen some- 
where between Japan and America. They evidently confounded the bold 
extension of Alaska with the ‘island of Jesso. 

From the romances of Ponce, Verrazzano, Cortes, and Coronado, we 
pass to those of a different character. 

The history of the French discoveries and explorations from Cartier to 
La Salle is one grand romance of adventure, suffering, and death for the 
sake of the church and the state; and the word church is not here used 
in any narrow sense, for the Huguenots of the Carolinas were as faithful to 
their religious vows as the Jesuits of New France. Ribault and Loudon- 
niere, Joliet, Marquette, and La Salle, were all great characters in the 
drama whose stage was the Atlantic coast, the lakes, and the Mississippi 
valley; but the sign-manuals of the Jesuits were the earliest maps of 
interior United States. 

Joliet, Marquette, and Father Hennepin, drew their own maps, cover- 
ing the vast land which they had traveled from the St. Lawrence to Lake 
Superior and from the falls of St. Anthony to the Arkansas. La Salle’s 
maps were. draughted by Franquelin, a talented young engineer of Mon- 
treal and the official cartographer of New France. Joutel, the captain of 
La Salle, who talked with his stern, splendid chief an hour before he was 
assassinated on the banks of the Trinity in Texas, traced and published a 
map descriptive of that last expedition to locate the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi by sea. 

Now, although a side-issue of the Joliet-Marquette voyage was to seek 
Quivira by way of the Mississippi, they record no such romances upon 
their maps as we find upon those of the Spanish voyagers. Their object, 
that of their successors, and of the entire French nation was of a fourfold 
character. It was so romantic in its grandeur, and was pursued with such 
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an impetuosity of self-sacrifice, that the pionecrs of France had no need of 
an impetus from Indian romances. 

Their object was fourfold in its character. Political—the founding of 
an internal empire beyond that of England and Spain. Commercial—the 
monopoly of the fur trade, and the forging of a chain of ports, forts, and 
missions along the St. Lawrence, the Ohio, the Lakes, and the Mississippi 
valley. Religious—the conversion of the Indians to the Catholic religion, 
Protestantism being denied the privilege of proselyting. And geograph- 
ical—the creation of the internal geography of the present United States. 
They eventually failed in all but the last undertaking, but left a name be- 
hind for earnestness, for subtlety in obtaining the Indian friendship, and a 
proud faithfulness to their wards, and for a large heroism in aJl the works 
of their romantic lives, which shall never perish from the historic page of 
the United States. While the cautious English were hesitating upon the 
Atlantic coast, they boldly plunged into the forest of Canada, forded its 
gloomy rivers, exposed the most gigantic of the world’s fresh-water seas, 
lived with the savages hundreds of miles from civilization—baptizing them, 
marrying them, and marrying with them; loving them for themselves and 
their peltry, and as so much raw material poured into the hoppers of the 
church. But thus it was that they were enabled to draw their maps and 
force upon the world’s attention the dazzling extent and possibilities of 
this country. The English no longer believed that they could penetrate 
to the South sea in a few days, and the map-makers no longer extended 
the St. Lawrence until its head nearly kissed the branches of the Colorado. 

Our next romance is of the United States—the romance of the map- 
making west of the Mississippi river. The government expeditions of 
Lewis and Clarke, Pike, Long, and Frémont, were attempts to fill in the 
outlines of the Louisiana purchase and to explore the Oregon country, 
whose destiny was even then manifest. The result was, that after following 
the gigantic river systems of. the west, penetrating huge mountain chains 
until they looked upon a new world beyond, toiling along other stupendous 
water-courses to the Pacific, groping their way seemingly over the plains 
and among the peaks of another continent—these explorers came forth 
from the darkness, held out their maps, and told what they had seen. In 
the light of our present knowledge we find in both their maps and reports 
very much at which to smile, while some statements long ridiculed as 
fiction are now known to be fact. Perhaps no member of the early adven- 
turers was so persecuted as a certain Coulter, who in the Lewis-Clarke 
expedition wandered from the main party with a band of sheep-eaters 
(Indians) for his guides, and entered the weird region which encloses the 
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headwaters of the Yellowstone. With astonishment and awe he looked 
upon spouting geysers, boiling springs, fantastic mountains; he saw gap- 
ing the mouths of hell, and heard the hissing and the roaring of the 
infernal powers. He returned and told his story. From that day he 
was adjudged a maniac, and “Coulter’s Hell” was deemed the most airy 
romance of the United States. But behold more than sixty years after 
poor Coulter had so suffered, a party of engineers from Helena, in Mon- 
tana, entered his “hell” and scientifically reported that it was as weird 
and wonderful as either Milton’s or Dante’s. As will readily be granted, 
within the region of the Yellowstone park lies more of nature’s romance 
than is elsewhere so compressed. Look at it on your map. What an 
insignificant square it is! 

How great is the fall from simple Coulter to scientific Pike! Yet Pike 
concluded that most of the country between the Missouri and Arkansas, as 
far north as 48°, was a desert or a mountainous wild. There are many of 
middle age now living who remember the “ Great American Desert”’ which 
adorned that section of the United States map now embraced by Kansas, 
Nebraska, Dakota, Montana, and Colorado. (This was certainly a slander 
upon the account of the prairie country given by Coronado, in the six- 
teenth century.) To the southwest of the Great American Desert were 
the rich Spanish ‘possessions: old Louisiana was a treeless, mountainous 
waste! So the traders of the west and the government explorers traced 
the weary Santa Fé trail, and in after years a mighty iron road was to 
creep along the route. Follow young Frémont, too, across Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and Wyoming. See him step through a gate-way of the Rocky 
mountains and gaze upon a new world. Go with him as the discoverer of 
our Dead sea, and traverse Utah, the Oregon country, and California— 
then look carefully at a map of the Union Pacific railroad, and say if he 
was not its virtual surveyor. Judged by the hardships which they under- 
went, the delusions as to the value of their labors, the light which they let 
into the dense darkness covering the western land, and the mighty march 
of subsequent events, as much romance attaches to the pioneer work of 
these Americans as to that of the Jesuits of France. 

From all of which it should be inferred that the map of the United 
States is the condensation of American romance—its skeleton which re- 
mains after three centuries and a half of discovery and exploration, or the 
period from the birth of Florida to that of the Yellowstone region ; that 
the discovery of America and the United States was made neither by 
Columbus nor Ponce de Leon, but is still in. progress; that scores of 
romances were believed, mapped, run to earth, shattered, and expunged 
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from our charts, while one of the greatest realities of all—the wonders of 
the Yellowstone—was treated as romance and not placed for years upon 
any map. By searching for the romantic in the development of the 
United States map, and finding so much of it there, I am tempted to write 
these headlines : 





THE UNITED STATES MAP 


A MINIATURE OF THE MOST ROMANTIC REALITY OF MODERN TIMES 


How ITS FEATURES WERE TRACED BY THE BLOOD OF BRAVE MEN 


How ADVENTURERS AND HEROES GAVE THEIR LIVES THAT IT MIGHT EXIST 





I have an idea that if the teachers in our schools would vivify the map 
of the United States with the romance which rightly belongs to it, the 
study of our geography would become not only a fascination but a guide 
to patriotism ; for who could look upon its lines with aught but pride, 
when knowing what blood and treasure have been spilled in the cause of 
truth ? 

One other thought, also, which I some time hope to carry into chan- 
nels of utility: Why should not the study of American cartography be 
popularized? Why should it be confined to learned professors and profes- 
sional students, and be considered beyond the reach of the people? My 
thought is that it should be popularized; that it should be made a step 
toward the creation of a grand national geography, and should be devel- 
oped into one of the forces designed to instill patriotism into the souls of 


the rising generation. 
ALE 
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LAVAL: FIRST BISHOP OF QUEBEC 


Frangois Xavier Laval de Montmorency, the first Bishop of Quebec, 
was born in Laval, the capital of the Department of Mayence, France, 
April 3, 1623. His father, Hugues de Laval, Seigneur de Montigny and 
de Montmorency, was a direct representative of a house which had made 
history before the crusades. His mother was Michele Péricard, daughter 
of the Seigneur de St. Etienne. Far back in the thirteenth century, the 
Laval branch, proud as it was, had gained greater pride from its union, 
through marriage, with those haughty Montmorencys, who, for generations, 
had vaunted themselves /es premiers barons chrétiens, premiers barons de 
France. Through a powerful kinsman, Frangois de Péricard, Bishop of 
Evreux, at nine years of age received the tonsure, and a canonicate when 
he had scarcely reached the age of twelve. It had needed a struggle with 
hereditary instincts for the boy to remain itt the Church, for his two 
elder brothers had died in battle, and his family—looking upon the strong 
frame and high courage of the third son—had hoped that he would have 
maintained the military glory of the race. 

The young Abbé de Montigny—as he was then called—stood firm. 
On his father’s death in 1638, he appeared, for a time, among men. The 
result of his stay in a society which was ready to scatter its flowers before 
the fortunate youth, if a surprise to his family, was a greater one to that 
society itself. The renunciation of the title and the estate in favor of his 
younger brother was positive. His uncle of Evreux, now convinced that 
the nephew was to be a chosen vessel in the Church, sent him to Paris to 
perfect his studies. He was nineteen when he reached that city. He was 
twenty-six when he left it, having entered the priesthood. Once back in 
the Cathedral of Evreux he started by being, what is always noticeable, 
if not always attractive, a zealot. He seemed, after his return from Paris, 
never to have known how to do a duty half-way. He was always for going 
the whole road, and a few rods beyond. The fire of zeal, active from the 
beginning, had no lack of fuel to keep it alive. Under the instruction of 
the Jesuit Bagot, he soon became a fair type of a Jesuit out-of-vows. 
Grave in character, fervent in practice, yet not at all a dreamer, and sus- 
pecting the depth if not altogether the faith of the Gallicans, he sought for 
a school where he could meet both faith and depth. Thisschool he found 
with a certain religious enthusiast, Bernitres de Louvigni, treasurer-royal 
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at Caen, then stirring the languid consciences of believers with a Catholi- 
cism at white heat. While his flock called Berniéres’ Hermitage “ a Para- 
dise,” worldlings were prompt in retorting that it was a paradise filled 
with fools instead of angels. At the ‘“ Hermitage,” Laval showed himself 
capable of humiliations which amazed his companions, while they made 
even the devout Berniéres call him a “light.” Some self-abasements— 
not to be mentioned in these days of niceness—many journeyings on foot 
about the country, without a purse, often begging from door to door; a 
brave acceptance of scorn on earth, provided only that its counter-blessing 
might be gained in heaven—these, and more, are recorded of the future 
bishop. Of all the fanatical Hermitage band, who rese:nbled in much of 
their ardor, much of their freedom from hypocrisy, much of their devotion, 
those zealous spirits who, two centuries before, had flocked to the teach- 
ings of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, none, for a season, proved more subli- 
mated than Laval. Long before he had left the Hermitage, it had already 
become a subject of gossip among the disciples that the young Abbé de 
Montigny was girding himself for some race out of the old, worn track. 
Fitted by his birth for the softest seats at home, he seemed one destined 
deliberately to choose the foreign battle-fields of the Church. There had 
always been something in his nature, however, which would have led him, 
even while crossing the narrow way of duty, to pick out a special path for 
himself. It was not at all strange, therefore, when, in 1651, he was elected 
missionary bishop of Cochin China, that the position was declined. Toa 
zeal such as his, the new West, with his Jesuit friends at the helm, seemed 
a far more promising field than the old East. In 1653 he was appointed, 
through his uncle’s influence, deacon of Evreux, the duties of which posi- 
tion he continued to discharge until 1659, when an event occurred which 
fixed at once his life and the scene of his labors. 

This was his departure for Canada, bearing his appointment by the 
Pope, as Vicar-Apostolic of New France, and Bishop of Petra zu partibus. 

About 1657, three distinct missionary bodies in the Canadian colony 
were striving, with unequal forces, for the exercise of spiritual pre-emi- 
nence, which, in a new country, largely involves civil and political control. 
The veterans, in standing, had been the Recollets. Following them, after 
a few years, but far more strong intellectually than they, and stirred under 
their black robes by that proselytizing spirit which had marked their great 
organizer, came the Jesuits. The third was composed of the Sulpitians, 
who had only recently acquired the proprietary rights of the founders of 
Montreal. Unfortunately. although a unit in faith and one force against 
heresy, a startling lack of harmony had crept in among these pious fathers. 
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The Jesuit had learned to look coldly on the Sulpitian. The Sulpitian had 
learned to look askance at the Jesuit. A rivalry, sharper between these 
two than that of either with the Recollets—already weakened and with no 
claim to political influence—had broadened to the villages that housed 
them. Nothing that Quebec held to be good passed current in Montreal. 
Nothing that passed current in Montreal held good in Quebec. On one 
point only did it seem that they could ever be at one, and that very thing 
proved the fertile mother of a brood of discords. This was the appoint- 
ment of a Bishop for New France. 

The Sulpitians, who happened to have among themselves one of their 
own fathers, the Abbé de Queylus, were led through ambition to cry out, 
“In him we shall have a bishop.” The Recollets, who, in the slow march 
of the colony in that day, had been outrun by the Jesuits, but leaning 
heavily on their claims of priority, protested plaintively, “ WE ought to 
have the bishop.” On their side, proud of their record of proselytism in 
the New World, and of the shining roll of their martyrs, even then growing 
long, the Jesuits were satisfied to say, ‘“ By our laws no Jesuit can be a 
bishop, but it is our duty to see that whoever may be a bishop shall at least 
be our friend.” The battle lines were thus clearly drawn. The fight was 
opened by the followers of Olier—too young in the colony, if not outside 
of it, to have learned prudence. Bringing forward the Abbé de Queylus 
as their candidate, they sent his name to Paris, where it was approved by 
the French clergy in full assembly. Reports, after a bit, floated back that 
Mazarin was about to ratify the nomination. Then the Loyolaists rose 
into that resolute action which for a full century had, with them, always 
gone before success. They happened to stand well at court through Pére 
Lachaise, who then held the ear of the queen-mother. It was not long 
before the news reached Montreal that Mazarin—the flexibility of whose 
whole political career resembles that of a good kid glove—had reconsidered. 
Soured at the cardinal, but not at all abashed, the Sulpitians forthwith 
applied to their tried friend, the Archbishop of Rouen. This churchman, 
who made an important figure in his day, had for many years wielded an 
ecclesiastical zmperium in imperio. With his episcopal hand His Grace of 
Rouen had so often blessed ships starting for New France, that he was 
under an innocent delusion that Avignon was nearer to Rouen than Rome. 
Peculiarly prone to flattery from his elect, and strong in the fact that for 
a quarter of a century New France had been in his diocese, his grace 
promptly made Queylus his Vicar-General for New France, and sent him 
off with a more unctuous blessing than had been his wont. 

On his arrival at Quebec the new vicar-general, by right of his position, 
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took charge of the souls of the parish. Nothing could exceed the diplo- 
matic courtesy of the Jesuits in receiving him, unless it was the want of 
courtesy which Queylus himself—a thoroughly sincere but hot-tempered 
spirit—displayed in the first sermons he hastened to preach. In one dis- 
course, indeed, which in view of the circumstances should have been one 
of studied conciliation, he went so far as to compare himself to Christ, and 
the Jesuits to the Pharisees. In the meantime Anne of Austria, whose 
royal heart was never quite atosed to Jesuit counsel, had “ thought that, to 
fill the place, one of the old missionaries should be chosen, and had even 
cast her eyes on Pére Paul le Jeune, who had been in charge of [ gouverné | 
the missions for several years.” Le Jeune, who happened then to be in 
Paris, being a Jesuit, was unable to accept the royal honor. After consul- 
tation the society submitted the name, which was accepted, of Francois 
Xavier Laval de Montmorency. 

In itself this was a wise choice. Its first effect, nevertheless, was to pro- 
voke fresh irritation between those chronic antagonists, the Gallicans and 
the ultramontanes. It had been a long day in France since a Gallican 
claim that the first allegiance of French Catholics was due, in matters 
spiritual, to the Church, and in matters temporal, to the king, had not been 
met by an ultramontane counterclaim of the Pope’s supreme jurisdiction 
over the Church in matters both spiritual and temporal. Since the famous 
pragmatic sanction of Louis 1X. the Gallicans had, as a rule, held the fort. 
A half-halt had been ordered after the concordat of Bologna, between 
Francis I. and Pope Leo X. By that concordat, the Pope secured the 
right to appoint a bishop on the nomination of the king. This was a 
compromise the result of which, as was to be expected, pleased neither 
side. The Gallicans could not swallow the need for a papal appointment. 
The ultramontanes made a long face over the necessity for a royal nomi- 
nation. The Gallican vinegar disdained to mix with the Roman oil. The 
old fight, which had never quite gone into winter quarters, soon broke out 
with the liveliness of a spring campaign. The proximate cause of this 
was that Mazarin, in the name of the young king, had precipitated mat- 
ters by nominating the Abbé de Montigny as Bishop of Quebec. At this the 
Gallicans, being on the ground, showed their teeth. They had already fully 
committed themselves to the Archbishop of Rouen and to that prelate’s 
action in the choice of Queylus. They had, therefore, no need for the 
Mazarinian panacea. Neither, indeed, had the ultramontanes, who, stir- 
ring briskly at Rome, chose to ignore, for a time, Mazarin’s episcopal 
nomination. Arguing that Canada, a land of infidel savages, was, by that 
very fact, excluded from the provisions of the concordat of 1518, they 
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urged the Pope, in the absence of any royal nomination for the minor 
office, to assert his supreme authority, and issue a bull to Laval as his 
Vicar-Apostolic for New France, who, as such, was to exert all the powers 
attached to the episcopal character. At this the old parliament of Rouen 
stretched forth a hand of protest. Its interposition, however significant 
of the factional side of the issue, was of no permanent effect. 

An air of mystery seems to have run through the final ceremony which 
dispatched this ardent soul to his vineyard. Celius Piccolomini, the Papal 
Nuncio, smooth and skilled, succeeded at last in having the consecration 
take place in the ancient church of the Abbey of St. Germain des Prés, 
which was middle-aged when the crusades were young; and which was old 
when its monks built fosse and strong wall against the English invader. 
Independent from episcopal rule in Laval’s day—as it had been for centu- 
ries—it was the very place for a secret ceremony, for which the Nuncio 
had provided with shut doors.* Laval was consecrated as Vicar-Apostolic 
on the /éte of the Immaculate Conception, December 8, 1658. On Easter 
day, April 13, 1659, he embarked for Canada. These dates, for a pro- 
foundly Catholic soul, must have had a special spiritual significance. 

Sure of Mazarin, and willing, in the hour of victory, after having gained 
much, to concede a little, they had suavely sent off their vicar-apostolic 
with a brevet-star of episcopal dignity added. Laval, only thus partially 
decorated, reached Quebec. On hearing of his superior’s arrival, Queylus, 
plucking heart from the Gallican rage across sea, and refusing to stagnate 
in Montreal, rushed to Quebec, breathing defiance. The knot was shortly 
cut by young Louis’ peremptory order to the governor to strengthen Laval, 
and banish Queylus to France. The issue of this battle between the rival 
vicars, which had in no way shaken colonial faith, produced, however, an 
effect nearly as grave in a new country. It seriously disturbed the rela- 
tions between the civil and the religious authorities, and undoubtedly 
hastened the later revolt against ecclesiasticism by the governors, from 
Argenson to Tracy. 

Laval seems, at first, to have had no reason to complain of his reception 
by the civil authorities. Governor Argenson gave him a welcome which, 
in the stately fashion of its reverence, might well have satisfied Pope 
Hildebrand himself. But official ceremonies are, at the best, empty show- 
cases. Taking them at their proper value, the new vicar-apostolic first 


*, This old abbey, from ancient days, had bristled with memories of protest. As early as 
A.D. 566, 1ts monks had received from St. Germain, Bishop of Paris, the injunction never to take 
the law save from the king himself. Lcclésiastigues métropolitains, et suffragants mitrés fared but 
ill with the brethren of St. Germain des Prés. 
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provided for what may be called—with a gentle sarcasm—his comforts. 
These were of the scantiest.* With two servants to keep his “hired 
house ” and till the garden, the man’s humility being shown, the bishop’s 
pride forthwith asserted itself. The main trouble, in 1659, outside of the 
fierce Iroquois in the woods, and Mynheer stolidly smoking his pipe 
behind the wretched guns of Fort Orange, was that the colony, in its baby- 
hood, needed nursing both from Government and Church. Who was to 
do the most of this nursing? Was it to be Louis? Or was it to be Alex- 
ander? Laval insisted that it should be the Pope. Argenson swore that 
it should be the king. It was not long before several nice points of eti- 
quette, half-political, half-ecclesiastical, had brought about a coolness 
between bishop and governor. When the Féte Dieu came along, with its 
invariably long: procession, bishop and governor were to stop, every now 
and then, at stated distances, at a reposotr. One of these reposoirs happen- 
ing to be within the fort, bishop demanded, besides the taking off of their 
hats by the soldiers during the ceremonies, that they should kneel where 
they stood. Governor, zealous for his official honor, hotly declared that a 
French soldier’s duty within a fort over which the Lilies waved, was to 
stand—never, never to kneel. Bishop summarily ended the dispute by 
sweeping in his priestly robes past the temporary altar without stopping. 
Laval certainly knew theoretically the metes and bounds of his prerogative 
far better than Argenson could have understood those of his own. “In 
things spiritual, you shall give way to ME’’—he had as much as said to 
Argenson. ‘In things political, I shall give way to you ”—would have 
been the logical inference. But, unhappily, the bishop, put to the test, 
proved not at all logical. In a wholly civil matter—which the taking of 
M. Denis’ servant girl from service by his order, and lodging her with the 
Ursuline nuns “ for instruction,’ undoubtedly was—the bishop was so 
palpably in the wrong that he was forced to suffer the indignity of seeing 
the girl seized from the protecting nuns, and returned to her employer. 
The offshoot of these dissensions, discreditable to both bishop and gover- 
nor, could only, if continued, have weakened the props which made the 
royal representative in some sense a coadjutor of the Church. Argen- 
son, who had none of the stuff out of which martyrs are made, saw this. 


* Even for this poverty, so becoming a servant of God, Laval fared ill in a young and all- 
grasping colony. Queylus, when in Canada, being rich and generous, had been a large giver to 
the poor. Laval could give nothing, because, before leaving for his post, he had voluntarily 
renounced his patrimony, and for his sole support had the small fortune of 1,0co francs allowed 
him by the queen. ‘‘ It is not to be wondered at,” remarks the Abbé de Faillon, “‘ that the poor 
and austere life of M. de Laval should have given rise tocomparisons between himself and M. de 
Queylus and regrets at the absence of the latter.” 
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He kept a bold front, but he had for all that lost heart. Writing to his 
brother, he declares: ‘I am resolved to stay here no longer, but to go 
home next year.” Next year he kept his word, not without some gossip, 
however, that his grace had, by private letters, hastened his homeward 
journey. 

A new governor soon reached Quebec. This was General Baron du 
Bois d’Avaugour. Frank, honest, loving plain-dealing, in the main good- 
natured, but bristling with prejudices, and terribly inclined to blunder in 
matters out-of-trade, Avaugour possessed in perfection the military inca- 
pacity to bend. In the Hungarian wars he had made his mark under a 
strict system of obedience to orders. Once in Quebec, as governor, nothing 
would do him but give orders, as he had once received them, by tap of 
drum. He seems to have started with a prepossession against Laval, 
which he scarcely made an effort to conceal. He first put some Jesuits in 
his council to show that, while distrusting the bishop, he was rather dis- 
posed to like their order. These he quickly dropped on finding out that 
they and Laval were good friends. So summary a dismissal brought about 
a coolness, which invoked a storm that had muttered behind the colonial 
cloud long before Argenson. A soldier by training, as he was an aristocrat 
by feeling, Avaugour had never once dreamed of any policy which might 
bring him in alignment with the people. But, in opposing the bishop, in that 
prelate’s resolute purpose to crush a great evil, the old campaigner uncon- 
sciously found himself drifting side by side with Jacques the runner and 
Frangois the trader—lawless vagabonds as ever roamed in a Canadian 
forest. 

The evil of which he constituted himself the champion was one that 
had corrupted, more or less, every class of the young population. It 
raged, of course, stronger among the wild spirits of the colony, but it had 
not spared its more steady and reputable class. It had changed hopeful 
Indian converts into howling and murderous drunkards. It had found 
lodgment on the hearthstones of many sober people, who thought it no 
great harm to turn an honest sou by selling what the statute forbade. It 
was said even to have crept into the forts, and to have turned the king’s 
houses into cabarcts. One element alone of the infant population had 
had courage to take it by the throat. That element was the Society of 
Jesus. As far back as the Sillery Missions of 1648—when Father Lale- 
mant’s kindly heart warmed to hear an Algonquin chief, a new convert, 
denouncing the infamous traffic—it had been the Jesuits who, fixed both 
in their spiritual and temporal authority, had striven to keep the decree 
valid through successive administrations of lessening zeal, from saintly 
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Aillebout to shifting Avaugour. Even Avaugour, at first, stepped in to 
execute the law which he had found in force. But it was enough for him 
to know that Laval was bent o. upholding that law to make him luke- 
warm in its support. This evil was the brandy trade, the “dead fly” in 
the colonial ointment, the “ first. source,’ as Charlevoix calls it, ‘‘of all the 
misfortunes of New France ’—otherwise, the illegal sale of brandy to the 
Indians. The weakness of the redskins for the white man’s eau de vie had 
done more to degrade their tribal sense, and to /franciser them, than all 
the arms of the king’s soldiers, or all the prayers of the Church’s mission- 
aries. Here and there, some red converts, ardent in their new faith, had 
raised their voices to rebuke this vile traffic. In 1650 they had prayed 
M. de Aillebout to “ build a prison in order to shut up those who, by their 
scandals, troubled the piety of their brethren.” One, indeed—as con- 
scienceless a bibbler as Falstaff himself—had declared French eau de vie to 
be an ‘“‘ extract of tongues and hearts, for, when I have drunk of it, I fear 
nothing and I talk big.’”” To check this foe to religion and morality, Laval 
had already, in Argenson’s day, used the harshest censures of the Church, 
next to excommunication, against all those engaged in the trade. Not 
satisfied with this spiritual penalty, of doubtful force among the wild 
spirits of the woods, he had, for a twice-convicted criminal, insisted on the 
penalty of death. Much to his disgust, Avaugour found himself confronted 
with this edict, and compelled to approve of the death sentence against 
two men. For once the old campaigner hungered to be a rebel. He was 
fuming, ripe every way for revolt, when, in the nick of time, came Father 
Lalemant to make him feel that he had a cause. A certain reputable 
woman of Quebec arrested, shown to be clearly guilty, and sentenced to 
imprisonment for selling brandy in violation of the law, had excited the 
sympathy of that most kindly of Jesuits. He appealed for pardon to 
Avaugour, who received him icily enough. “The governor brusquely 
replied that since selling brandy was not a punishable fault for that 
woman, it should not henceforth be for any one.” 

Were a blazing firebrand to be thrown into a barrel of tar, the flames 
could not leap up with more swiftness than the reaction which followed 
the governor's threat to the priest’s appeal. A breath of official safety, 
so to speak, blew over the lawless spirits of the colony, legalizing their 
lawlessness. ‘“ No more danger! the governor is with us!” was the cry 
caught up at Avaugour’s door, and sped thence to the farthest outposts 
in the wilderness. Then followed a season of awful license. Belial, 
strong in the sudden support of the people who once had knelt in rever- 
ence before the altar, let himself loose upon the land. The dealers in 
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brandy—the good and bad alike, now all smeared with the same brush— 
laughed wickedly at Laval as one moment he hurled, in anger, excom- 
munications from the pulpit, and the next moment, in tenderness, revoked 
them from the closet. All these were, to the vulgar, sure signs of weak- 
ness. It was a time, indeed, of exultation for the evil—a time of despair 
for the good. The churches were open, but no one came. The brandy- 
shops were open, and everybody thronged. Bishop, priest, the Holy 
Mass, confession, sacred ceremonies, the very peace of the sanctuary—all 
seemed terms of an old time, utterly put aside in the madness of the new. 
The Church, half trembling for her authority and curtailed of her rights, 
saw with grief her bishop defied, her shrines empty, her priests powerless, 
This was too much for Laval. Tired of the contest, he decided to appeal 
to Louis. He sailed for France, wisely avoided Colbert—just then divid- 
ing his time between trying to checkmate Laval and developing his Gobelin 
industry—saw the king, the true father of New France, told his story, and 
was listened to with respect by the young monarch. Before he left the 
presence he had not only secured the recall of Avaugour, but he had been 
given, as a special mark of royal favor, besides the choice of his successor, 
the right of enforcing ‘all orders necessary to check the scandalous brandy 
trade. But while the bishop, bewailing the madness of his flock, was 
grimly preparing to bring them back to “candle, book, and bell,” he 
seemed supernaturally aided in the land from which he had gone sorrow 
ing. While looking for help from Louis, it had come for him and the 
Church seemingly from heaven itself. A few days after his departure cer- 
tain portents had appeared in Canada. One day—the sky being then full 
of blue—an earthquake shook New France to its farthest settlement. In 
the woods the trees seemed shaken as with St. Vitus’ dance, and the 
Indians, greatly marveling, ran crying to Father Lalemant—with a simile 
drawn from white vices—“ ‘hat the whole forest was drunk.” In all this 
the marvel was, as Charlevoix piously observes, “that though the earth- 
quake lasted six months, not one person perished. God, no doubt, wished 
to convert the sinners, and not to destroy them.” At the last, without 
any fresh edict from the sky, brandy-sinning Canada was on her knees 
with hands uplifted, waiting for that episcopal benediction which she had 
so lately rejected. 

Unconscious, meanwhile, of this all-divine manifestation in his ‘avor, 
Laval had been debating in his mind how to utilize his majesty’s gra- 
cious boon. He had succeeded in the three prime objects which had made 
him a suppliant at the feet of Louis. He had compelled the Church’s prin- 
cipal rival—the Company of New France—to throw up its claim. He had 
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secured the removal of Avaugour. He had made, or thought he had made, 
sure of a governor after his own heart. So, while the earth was quaking for 
the Church and portents were affrighting sinners and bringing them, in a 
burst of repentance, to their knees, the bishop was already hard at work 
to find a governor who should be his left hand—the Jesuit being his right 
—in the building up of a wholesome faith in the colony. 

Saffray de Mézy, major of the citadel of Caen—in his youth an active 
member of that band which had prayed with Berniéres de Louvigni—was 
proposed to Louis as governor-general, and was accepted. Nothing could 
be more satisfactory than the first steps of the new governor. Brought 
face to face with the chronic colonial complaint—the formation of the 
council— Mézy gave the bishop rare content. Having done so much, he 
suddenly grew lukewarm. Induced to believe that the bishop was. pack- 
ing the council—his majesty’s council !—he forthwith proceeded to ride 
the old gubernatorial horse in true cuirassier fashion. He drove from the 
council some of his own former appointees, Villeray and Bourdon, because 
they were blackened by the accusations of place-seekers, but mainly because 
they were partisans of the bishop. From that time Mézy was like a pen- 
dulum, oscillating between a defiant mood and a trembling pietism. When 
asked to reinstate the council which he had deposed, he declined stoutly 
enough, but he straightway besought the Jesuits to tell him his duty. 
Believing in his own heart that the council was better and purer without 
the men whom he had drummed out of office, he was, on his spiritual] side, 
thrown into despair when the Jesuits told him curtly, “ Make peace with 
the bishop.” Once more given a chance for reconstructing the council, 
he once more ignored the prelate. Exclusion from confession and absolu- 
tion was Laval’s swift retort. Followed in its turn by an angry growl from 
the unhappy governor, it led to the blunder which was quite to undo him. 
He sent Villeray and Bourdon back to France, with a whole array of 
charges spread out against them, addressed to the minister. Here was 
Laval’s opportunity. Those faithful partisans of his, banished in dis- 
grace, carried with them counter-accusations which were to end in the 
recall of Mézy. The consetl du rot, before which the accusations against 
Mézy had been carried, was already preparing to condemn him. But 
thoroughly unnerved by what he had done, now that the charges and 
counter-charges were all in, and left alone with his work in the colony, the 
unhappy governor’s clouded mind grew sick with a fever, which brought 
him to the gates of death. He yearned for consolation, and songht it 
where, in his dying moments, he knew it could alone be found—among the 
Jesuits. To them he opened his arms in the blackest gloom, and smiled 
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only when the bishop, whom of all men he had loved the most, but whom 
of all men in his official hours he had wronged the most, hearing his con- 
fession, crowned him with a blissful absolution. At the last he strove to 
show how a disciple of the humble-minded Berniéres ought to die, by 
directing his body to rest among the paupers of the hospital. 

Here is just time to pause. With Mézy’s defeat, the episcopal War- 
wick had successfully routed the third of the king’s governors-general who 
had ventured to stand before him. Argenson had defied, and had been 
swept down; Avaugour had defied, and had been swept down; Mézy, 
having first yielded and then defied, had been swept down to his knees. 
His repentance, his death, and his burial had formed a dramatic triumph 
for the Church, thoroughly on a level with the receptive sense of a people 
sobered by a recent catastrophe. In all this politico-clerico tempest there 
is reason, qualified with profound respect, to regret the frequency with 
which the vicar-apostolic’s finger is to be met with in the political slice of 
the colonial pie. 

# % x * % % % % 

Through all these changes Laval had been consistent with himself in 
those traits which controlled him outside of his personal asceticism. His 
peculiar importance in the Canadian hierarchy, like that of the great 
Cyprian of Carthage, falls not so much in the field of theology as in the 
more practical issues of church organization and discipline. In his cell he 
had planned out two great systems by which he prayed that New France, 
snatched by him from corruption, might through him be saved for God. 

One of these systems was to make the Canadian cwré, or the parish 
priest, movable at the will of the bishop. The other was to found a semi- 
nary which was to be first a nursery, then a home, for colonial priests. 

The stars that smile on strong souls seem to have smiled, from the first, 
on Laval. In the curé question, as in the other, it was a piece of down- 
right good-luck to have met with Louis the pietist, before a gigantic ambi- 
tion had turned him into Louis the ahsolutist. In the bishop’s mind, the 
problem had already been brought to this one question: whether “ fixa- 
tion,” as known in France, was to be the law regulating the Canadian 
curé—-in other words, whether he was to be a fixture, dependent on the 
will of the king, his political master; or whether he was to owe his reten- 
tion to the bishop, his spiritual superior. This might, at first, seem a 
matter within the narrow limits of strictly ecclesiastical discipline. But 
the regulation was something more than this, applied to a colony which, 
like Canada, was full of adventurers, and only saved from the letter of 
lawlessness because there was no law strong enough to make its spirit 
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felt. In such a community, the presence of priestly authority, at once 
real and visible, was a matter closely connected with the public weal 
itself. Laval triumphed even over Louis the invincible ; and his plan has 
straightened and broadened into the system he planned. What changes, 
both of authority and faith, has this system not survived! Nothing of 
what he knew, as he himself knew it—save the Church, whose first Cana- 
dian bishop he was—lives to-day. The map of the land which he had, in 
a prophetic spirit, decreed should be first Catholic, next French, next 
Royalist, is no longer New France—it is British America, The tongue 
which he loved to speak is not the language recognized by law at his 
Quebec or his Montreal. ‘That Canadian world which, as father, he strove 
to rule to the greater glory of God, has turned topsy-turvy, with the 
habitan and his curé clinging to the bottom, and the savage child of faith 
nowhere. Yet this much must be said for the value of the Laval system 
as a living factor. Wrested, not aggressively, but through that force 
which lives in a masterful spirit, by Laval from Louis XIV., it has fulfilled 
his hope. Having escaped the political storms that have torn Canada 
from France, it has sent its through message to our end of the line. Such 
repose, in the midst of generations of unrest, might well have satisfied 
even the great first bishop. 

The seminary—though given here the second place—should have been 
allowed the first. It was, in fact, the germ of the curé idea. Had it not 
been for the seminary, the other never would have survived in the form 
in which it exists. Under date of March 26, 1663, Louis issued a docu- 
ment prepared by Laval, “erecting in perpetuity a seminary that will be 
conducted and governed by the superior that we, or the succeeding 
bishops of New France, shall there establish.” 

Such was the origin of the Seminary of Quebec. 

There was still another seminary, which received, to distinguish it, the 
title of Le Petit Séminaire. This latter looked to educate the boys, both 
white and Indian, who might study to become priests.* It was intended asa 
complement to the mother seminary, which prepared the men. It was the 
crystallization of what was, beyond doubt, one of the strongest feelings of 
the bishop—a feeling that had not needed the tonic of Colbert’s wise and 
thoroughly state injunction to ‘‘teach our language to the children of the 
savage nations subject to our authority, and to raise them in the same 
customs and way of living asthe French . . . above all, if they have 
once entered our civil life, to join them in marriage with our colonists.” 


* “ From this ‘ Little Seminary’ has since grown the University of Laval. It commenced 
October 9, 1668, with six Huron and eight white pupils.”—Note to Shea’s Charlevoix. 
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For Laval had, from the first, loved the red man, not in pity for his 
native fierceness, but in abounding love for his spiritual possibilities.* In 
his eye, an Indian child was only one of St. Paul’s young Gentiles revived. 
Thus the little seminary opened her doors as wide to the Indian boys as 
she opened them to the white. Probably, the teaching the former received 
bore but little book-fruit ; but it followed them to their native wigwams, 
and, years after, fostered new alliances there. 

There was always a certain practical streak in the first bishop. It was 
this streak which projected itself most clearly through the third establish- 
ment, St. Joachim. St. Joachim was no cradle for the rearing of scholarly 
priests. It was a model farm, with a mechanical department attached, 
intended to meet the physical wants of the colony, with a pinch of the 


Church’s salt added to give it savor. 
* * * * * * %* * %* 


“TI have never until now sought the episcopacy,” Laval wrote to the 
Propaganda in 1672. “ But I have learned by long experience how little 
secure is the position of a Vicar-Apostolic against those who are charged 
with the conduct of public affairs. 

Confronted by the delays which attended the confirmation of his title 
as Bishop of Quebec, he had made up his mind to go to France. “I have 


” 


resolved to leave my charge,” he said in this same letter, “ and not to return 
to New France if the bishopric be not erected.” Why were the bulls of 
the Pope in favor of so eminent an ultramontane so long delayed? The 
answer is twofold. The old Gallican fires had burst out anew. Louis, 
not yet over his irreverent triumph over Pope Alexander VII., and still 
true to his league with the French clergy, had made it a condition pre- 
cedent, that the proposed bishopric should depend on the Archbishopric 
of Rouen alone. This condition Clement X., a pope stronger than Alex- 
ander VII., refused. Negotiations followed negotiations in the old rut of 
papal demands and royal evasions. Of a sudden—not by anything that he 
himself had said, not because his own case was stronger, but because the 
time was ripe for it—Laval found his battle over and won. Louis, in his 
orders of March 16, 1674, to his ambassador at the Vatican, the Duc d’Es- 
trées, had commanded him “ no longer to insist on the demand which you 
have made that the bishopric should depend on the Archbishop of Rouen, 
or any other of my kingdom.” The Pope signed the bull October 1, 1674. 


* Chief among these possibilities was Catherine Tegahkwitha—a young Indian girl, a convert, 
whom the bishop fondly called the ‘‘ Genevieve of Canada.” Catherine Tegahkwitha is the sub- 
ject of the late Chahta-Ima’s wildest and most beautiful poem. At this day she stands within the 
odor of sanctity. 
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The fight itself, it must not be forgotten, had been all the fiercer from the 
fact that the new bishop was to be the first of a line of successors, and that 
it was feared that the privilege secured through him might divorce colonies 
yet unborn from dependence on the Gallican church. Rome, in summing 
up her latest victory, did not fail to count this as a most substantial fruit. 
It was as though a new world had been given to the Vatican. 

The bishop left, shortly after his triumph, for his diocese, from which 
he had been absent for three years. Never had his lines, even in the days 
when he had defied Argenson and stood against Avaugour, seemed so 
hard as they proved when he came back as bishop, no longer of ‘ heathen 
parts,” but of the city he had nursed and of the people he had fathered. 
The bull of the Pope‘had raised him to the episcopacy ; but in doing so it 
had thrown a fresh obligation on him. It had suppressed the parish of 
Quebec. In its stead it had raised a chapter for its cathedral. The old 
obstacles all rose before him—a hostile governor, a suspicious intendant, 
a camping and careless people. Besides these there were others, which 
sprang up from his very triumph. Through his broad diocese not one 
priest could be found who had taken his degree in canonical or theologi- 
cal law. Without either of these degrees no priest was eligible to the dig- 
nity of the chapter. Nothing remained then to do but seek the Pope’s 
dispensation from that condition. Innocent XI., just then in the chair of 
Clement X., granted the dispensation, August 23, 1677, three years after 
the famous bull had been issued. Finding his scanty revenues insufficient 
for the dignity of the chapter, Laval resolved once more to appeal to the 
king. Louis, dismayed by the figures of his Spanish wars, found himself 
helpless to respond. Worn by disease, old age, and believing, in his 
humility, that the Church in Canada needed younger blood, Laval finally 
tendered his resignation. For his successor he named Abbé de St. Valier, 
his majesty’s almoner. This may be classed as a choice both of wisdom 
and circumstance. Abbé de St. Valier, a priest young, rich in zeal, full of 
firmness, was consecrated Bishop of Quebec January 25, 1688. Laval 
himself, when on the point of returning to his flock, received a message 
from the king, giving him to understand that he was not to leave France 
Why had Louis sent this message? Colbert was dead. Was this a legacy 
from a great political brain, that an infant colony might not be altogether 
safe under the tutelage of a great ecclesiastical brain ? 

Laval’s enforced exile lasted four years. Long before the last day had 
come, he had written to a friend: “I hope through mercy to die in 
Canada, although I have well deserved to be deprived of that consolation.” 
After his return from France his episcopal career ended—but officially 
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only. He had twenty years yet to live. These were destined to be, as his 
past years had been, one long episcopate. It mattered nothing to his 
masterful nature whose head was to wear the mitre, or whose hand, crowned 
with the “ nuptial ring,” was to wield the crosier. Mitreless and crosier- 
less as he was, wherever he might dwell, in what gathering of men soever 
he might find himself in New France, Laval was ever bishop. St. Valier, 
his successor, though certainly not averse to asserting the dignity of his 
high office, felt this no less. And when, in 1700, sailing for France, he 
stayed there four years and, on his return, was caught by the English and 
lodged in the Tower of London for seven years, Laval once again became 
acting Bishop of Quebec. 

In the latter days he seems to have grown softened. On his return to 
his diocese, besides meeting his ancient enemies, the governors, “ old foes 
under new faces,” he had been brought face to face with an ancient boast 
of Colbert, writing in 1668 to that explosive Governor Courcelles (1664- 
1672), that “as the colony grows, the king’s authority will grow with it, 
and the authority of the priest will be brought back in time within lawful 
bounds.” 

Such a boast might well gall a Hildebrandic disciple. But, if held in 
mind, it may account in a large measure for that sagacious policy with 
which Laval, once again in the colony, surprised both friends and place- 
men. Inthe first years of his brevet episcopacy, his policy had always been 
tocrush. In the last years of his episcopate, it was to eonciliate. Although 
he had been, on coming back, already an old man, it was his privilege to 
survive men who, as he believed, had come to trample down the Church 
under the armed heel of France. He outlived Frontenac, the flower of 
the early French governors, who died during his second term, in 1699. He 
outlived Chevalier de Callitres, regretted from Montreal as “the most 
accomplished general the colony has had,” and who died at his post in 
1703. He did not outlive, but he saw the first years of the fortunate Mar- 
quis de Vaudreuil, also from Montreal, whose glory it is to have “ come 
granted to the prayers of the people.” 

Laval himself was happy in this, that his long life was to close in mat- 
ters widely apart from the wrangling of transient governors and the ferret- 
ings of flitting intendants. It was not that the governors were less truc- 
ulent ; but that 4e had ceased to care for the narrowing worldly issues of 
the colony. His old eyes looked from a loftier spiritual point over a 
broader horizon. He was always full of projects for the extension of the 
Church. He yearned to know, before he died, that her influence had 
spread over savage races, far to the West and to the South, roaming over 
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forests and plains untrodden by the feet of white men. One of his latest 
active works in this direction was to aid Iberville’s famous evangelizing 
expedition to “that part of the diocese of Quebec nearest the Gulf of 
Mexico.” None knew better than he how frail was his hold on zarth; but 
he took no care for his life. His zeal, like a sword in constant use, had 
worn away its scabbard ; yet that scabbard, although in pieces, still held 
together. For thirty years he had kept by his side, as attendant, a lay- 
brother named Houssart. Houssart’s reminiscences are a clever type of 
gossip, seasoned with devotion. From him it is clear that Laval never 
quite forgot the Bernitres days. The difference between Caen and Quebec 
was simply that which makes youth unlike old age. At Caen his austerities 
as student had been in exaltation. At Quebec, as bishop, they were in 
expiation. During Easter week, 1708, the venerable bishop was on his 
death-bed. On May 6 he died, at the age of eighty-five years. Again like 
Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, a prince of the Church in power, though in 
poverty, he had, at the end, “freely given away everything, so that he 
might have nothing on earth.” 

The mourners at the funeral of the first Bishop of Quebec were to be 
counted by the number of the village populations in 1708. All the villagers, 
supplemented by sorrowful recruits from distant Montreal, were in the 


snow-covered roads, not yet grown to the dignity of streets. For one day 
of sorrow, New France seemed to have forgotten Colbert. For that single 
day she had once more become a Mission, 


1M Betas tra 





GEORGE WILLIAM ERVING 
HIS DIPLOMATIC SERVICES IN SPAIN 


The first quarter of this century was a period of great interest and 
activity in our international relations. For a part of the time Napoleon 
was in the zenith of his power and conquests. His ambitious projects for 
himself and family were colossal, and he aimed at nothing less than the 
subordination of Europe and the Mediterranean countries to his personal 
rule. This period was contemporaneous with the Algerine war. Our re- 
lations with the Barbary powers gave much trouble until Decatur taught 
them and Europe to respect our rights at sea. 

In the formative epoch, from 1776 to 1820, when the United States 
were slowly, in the face of physical and moral obstacles, establishing 
their independence and, their coequality among nations, the government 
was fortunate in its foreign representatives. This was true generally in 
Europe, especially in Spain. The labors of these men, unheralded and 
unrecorded except in the unread archives of the state department, have 
never been properly appreciated. The government had during these 
eventful years the useful services in Spain of John Jay, William Short, 
William Carmichael, David Humphreys, Thomas Pinckney, Charles Pinck- 
ney, James Monroe, and George W. Erving. 

The object of this communication is to give some account of the dip- 
lomatic services of George William Erving, The first post offered to him 
was that of chargé d'affaires in Portugal. On July 22, 1804, President 
Jefferson asked him to take the agency of our affairs, or the consulate, in 
Tunis. These he was constrained to decline on account of duties to his 
father, far advanced in life, and insulated in some degree in London by 
reason of his decided loyalty to the United States. These proffers were 
made because of the efficiency and ability he had shown as agent in Lon- 
don for managing claims and appeals, under the treaty “for the relief of 
seamen,” in the High Court of Admiralty and before the Board of Com- 
missioners, Jefferson, to whom he was introduced by letter from Samuel 
Adams, and Madison, to whom he was presented by Governor Monroe in 
Richmond, so confided in him that, despite the resignations, he was, on No- 
vember 22, 1804, without solicitation, appointed secretary to the legation 


at Madrid. He promptly proceeded from London to his post, and began a 
Vor. XXIII.—No, 4.—22 
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career marked by most beneficial services to his country. In the absence 
of his chief, Hon. James Bowdoin, his cousin, who never reached Madrid, 
the appointment as secretary resulted in Erving’s becoming and continu- 
ing chargé d'affaires. The instructions to Bowdoin were repeated to 
Erving. He was to look after the spoliations of Spanish cruisers, and, 
considering the manner in which the mission of Monroe and Pinckney ter- 
minated—the “ obstinate refusal to meet reasonable overtures,” and the 
posture of relations between the two countries—he was specially charged 
to take no steps toward their revival, but also not to conceal the cause of 
the reserve. He was to observe the ordinary civilities incident to a state 
of peace, and to be specially watchful of Spanish cruisers and of the rights 
of American citizens. The serious condition of affairs when Erving be- 
came the sole representative of our country at Madrid, may be inferred 
from the remarks made by Monroe, secretary of state, in 1811, in an un- 
official talk with Sefior Bernabue, the Spanish consul. Mr. Monroe 
affirmed that authentic documents existed in the department of state 
which showed that Spanish ministers in Washington had sought to excite 
discontent, had suggested means for, and by intrigues had endeavored to 
promote, the dismemberment of the republic, and that spoliations on 
American commerce had never been adjusted, notwithstanding a conven- 
tion between the two countries had provided therefor. 

The arrival of Erving in Madrid occurred at a time of much agitation. 
The great naval battle of Trafalgar had been fought the year before. In 
1806 there was open discord in the royal family. The feuds in the house- 
hold were matters of common notoriety, and caused embarrassment in 
political circles. The first visible symptom of impending convulsion was 
the arrest of Ferdinand, Prince of Asturias, by order of his father, Charles 
IV. The breach was caused by a secret application of the prince to Bona- 
parte, but he was released on mentioning the names of his advisers. 
Manuel Godoy, prince of peace, a favorite of the queen, was suspected of 
having most ambitious schemes in alliance with Napoleon. Erving says, 
in a letter to Madison, August 10, 1807, that the emperor of France made 
an offer of the electorate of Hanover to Godoy, for which, over and above 
the troops furnished, he paid a considerable sum of money out of his own 
funds. The results of the war made necessary another disposition of the 
territory, and the prince was told that he should have provision made for 
him elsewhere ; but believing that imperial promises were made only to 
deceive him, “he was furious.’”’ Popular indignation was strong against 
the reigning sovereign, and he, the queen, and Godoy projected an escape 
to some of the dependencies in America; but their departure was frus- 
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trated by the friends of Ferdinand. Erving cultivated pleasant relations 
with the “ power behind the throne,” and had several unofficial com- 
munications with him in reference to the wishes of the United States. 
He speaks well of Godoy in his administration of public affairs, and char- 
acterizes him as a “ perfect courtier” and an “adept politician.” 

In 1809, April 14, Erving obtained from the migratory supreme Junta 
an order for the release of American vessels detained at Algeciras, the 
port near Gibraltar; and a month later he was successfully remonstrating 
against the British search of American vessels and the imprisonment of 
American seamen in the harbor of Cadiz. Commanders of British men-of- 
war claimed the right to board any merchant vessel and seize and carry off 
any British subjects liable to military duty; as is well known, this claim of 
the right of search and impressment led to the war of 1812, for free trade 
and sailors’ rights. 

In execution of his grasping continental policy, Napoleon sought to 
cripple Great Britain by his famous Berlin and Milan decrees, which 
declared Great Britain to be in a state of blockade, prohibited all inter- 
course with her, and pronounced all goods of British origin to be lawful 
prize. The government of Great Britain retaliated by the first Orders in 
Council, in 1807, which prohibited all trade with France and her European 
possessions which did not pass through England, and in 1809 by another 
series, which revived “underhand and in detail,” as said the Edinburgh 
Review, the monopoly of 1807. These belligerent acts affected all neutral 
nations, nearly annihilated all neutral trade, and were particularly harmful 
to the growing trade of the United States. Our Embargo Act of 1807- 
1808, coerced by the European measures so hostile to our shipping and 
commerce, caused complaints in Spain, especially as enforced against 
Florida. Erving successfully replied to Cevallos, the Spanish minister for 
foreign affairs, that the United States could not discriminate in favor of 
Spain, nor show partiality to her, especially as Spain herself had issued 
decrees similar to those of Berlin and Milan, and had sustained the policy 
which necessitated our defensive and retaliatory measures. 

For a portion of this time the relation of Erving to the Spanish govern- 
ment was one of peculiar delicacy and much personal embarrassment, and 
much of his intercourse was necessarily informal and unofficial. Chevalier 
Onis, the Spanish representative in Washington, demanded to be received 
officially—the recognition of the United States being very important to 
his struggling country—but our government would not deviate from its 
deliberate purpose to avoid every act whatever which might have a tend- 
ency to afford to either of the belligerents even a pretext of complaint. 
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While the possession of the sovereignty was in doubt, the President refused 
to recognize prematurely either claimant, Ferdinand or Joseph. Mr, Er. 
ving exercised most scrupulous caution not to commit himself or his gov- 
ernment, and at the same time the utmost tact and diligence in watching 
for and guarding the interests of American commerce and citizens. 

Early in February, 1810, the French occupied points around Cadiz and 
besieged the neighboring Isle de Leon, which was at that time the seat 
of government. A pacific proposition from Joseph, then at Seville, to 
the city of Cadiz, was indignantly rejected, and he was bluntly informed 
that Cadiz acknowledged no king but Ferdinand. The supreme Junta, 
having to disperse, appointed a council of regency of five members. It 
is characteristic of Spanish character to hold on in an unequal contest. 
Defeats and disasters do not subdue. When all seems lost, a display of 
superhuman courage and the employment of means apparently the most 
inadequate revive hopes and expel or cripple invaders. In one of his dis- 
patches to Secretary Robert Smith, written in 1809, Erving bears testimony 
to what he had observed. Speaking of the supreme Junta and of the 
obstinacy of the contest, he refers to their unquestioned patriotism, inde- 
fatigable zeal, undaunted firmness in the midst of most pressing dangers, 
individual disinterestedness, vast labors under difficult circumstances, 
struggling without despair of the public cause against the disadvantages of 
its own feeble texture, the impossibility of bringing into operation interior 
resources of the country, insufficiency of those from abroad, vigor of the 
enemy without, activity of intrigue and treason within, the disorganization 
and dispersion of armies, the total defection of allies on one side and the 
total subjugation on the other. 

While this contest was waging, and all Spain seemed to be occupied by 
hostile forces, and there was a time “ of terror and confusion,” Mr. Erving, 
writing from an American vessel in the harbor of Cadiz, said the govern- 
ment would probably excuse his retiririg from his post. The secretary of 
state, November 1, 1809, had written, “ Whether the interest or the honor 
of the United States may require you to remain or to withdraw, is a ques- 
tion to be submitted to your sound discretion, to be exercised according 
to circumstances,” after the dispatches of Onis should reach the supreme 
Junta. That his departure might not be considered “ abrupt, precipitate, 
or clandestine,” Mr. Erving spoke on the streets of Cadiz and to promi- 
nent persons of his intention ; and that he might profit by any reverse in 
the current of affairs he went on board an English ship and sailed to Gib- 
raltar. The Spanish and English being driven from their stronghold, and 
the government of the regency having been removed to Cadiz, Mr. Erving 
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felt there was no sufficient reason for remaining longer, and so he returned 
to America by way of London, reaching New York on August 1, 1810. 

Wellington’s victory at Salamanca, in 1812, drove Soult out of Seville 
and Joseph out of Madrid, and on August 14 Madrid surrendered to the 
Iron Duke. The government did not permit Erving to enjoy his leisure 
very long. Needing his diplomatic experience and ability, the President, 
on January 5, 1812, appointed him a special minister to Copenhagen, 
charged with the subject of spoliations committed under the Danish flag 
on the commerce of the United States. Having had his audience on June 
5, he entered at once, on the 6th, 7th, and 8th, 2” medias res, asking a set- 
tlement of pending questions, and on the 23d he reports that since his 
arrival the depredations of the Danish privateers had been discontinued. 
During his residence he was active in the protection of American com- 
merce and in securing the release of captured vessels. The Napoleonic 
wars unsettled all public law, and apparently legalized all violations of 
neutral rights. In a dispatch of February 12, 1813, Erving reports, with 
grave satisfaction, ‘I hope to make it evident that our government has 
afforded as effectual and complete protection to commerce during the last 
year as it is possible for‘neutral commerce in these times to receive.” He 
took leave May 12, 1813, having successfully finished within eleven months 
the business for which he was sent. 

In 1814 the French, under the combined assaults of Spain and England, 
had suffered such reverses that Ferdinand was able to return to his native 
country and begin his tyrannical reign. Six years of suffering and losses, 
caused by the war covering the whole area of the Peninsula, were not easy 
to repair. Exile and other misfortunes ought to have taught some les- 
sons of wisdom, but Ferdinand was an accentuated Bourbon, and utterly 
unteachable. Moderate measures initiated the return, but the ill-fitting 
mask was soon discarded and the true character of the despot was made 
manifest. The arrest and imprisonment of many men of prominence con- 
solidated the authority and power of the king. The potent influence of 
the clergy was invoked in his behalf and readily obtained. The Constitu- 
tion of 1812 was trampled under foot. Freedom of the press was abol- 
ished. Anthony Morris, of Pennsylvania, a worthy citizen who had been 
president of the state senate, having been empowered as special agent in 
Madrid to make and receive informal communications, had an interview 
with the minister for foreign affairs in reference to the landing of British 
troops, in Florida, thus violating the neutrality of Spain and giving practi- 
cal aid to our enemy during war. He was treated, according to his own 
statement, with ‘“‘ cold contempt.” 
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The President, learning during the recess of the senate that the govern- 
ment of Spain was re-established, and that Ferdinand was seated on the 
throne with the consent of the nation, and ever anxious to promote a good 
understanding between the two countries, immediately decided on sending 
a full minister to Spain. He made choice of Erving, who, after voluntarily 
closing his mission in Copenhagen, was traveling in the south of Europe; 
and on August 11, 1814, commissioned him as minister plenipotentiary to 
a country where he had served so faithfully and honorably. This was a 
just recognition of skill, fidelity, and ability. The original letter, yellow 
and dingy, written partly in cipher, signed “J. Monroe, Secretary of 
State,” inclosing the commission, is still preserved in the archives of the 
legation at Madrid. 

Such were the irritations growing out of the past, that the passports 
asked for were refused, and it was nearly two years before Erving was 
received. During the interval Mr. Erving wrote, on March 16, 1815, that 
Anthony Morris, on the refusal of the Spanish government to receive the 
regularly accredited minister, had flattered himself that he could be pro- 
moted to the post, and so was privy to personal objections to Erving, 
based on his intimacy and negotiations with the King of Naples— 
Joachim—when he was lieutenant of Napoleon at Madrid. As afterwards 
became manifest, the nomination was specially acceptable to Ferdinand, 
because, when Erving was chargé, he adhered to the popular cause (which 
was Ferdinand’s) during the French invasion under Napoleon. 

The Spanish minister at Washington, Sefior Luis de Onis, had so 
offended our government by his “ intrigues and turbulence ” that all official 
communication with him had ceased. In 1811 President Madison trans- 
mitted to the senate and house an intercepted letter of Onis, in which he 
spoke “of the servile meanness and adulation of the administration in 
relation to their oracle, Bonaparte,” and of the little hope of obtaining 
anything favorable “ but by energy, by force, and by chastisement.” Sub- 
sequent events had not mollified the unpleasantness, rather aggravated it, 
and it was unnecessary for Erving to proceed to his post. In fact, the 
refusal of the application for safe conduct was tantamount to a rejection. 
On January 17, 1815, the secretary of state, in a direct communication to 
Cevallos, the minister for foreign affairs, informed him of the desire of the 
United States to reopen the diplomatic relations which had been sus- 
pended during the struggle for the Spanish monarchy. The territory of 
Spain being then in the possession of nearly equal contending armies, vic- 
tory sometimes favoring each and the ultimate issue altogether precarious, 
the United States could not undertake to decide, and refused to interfere 
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between the competitors or make itself a party to the disputes respecting 
the Spanish monarchy. The situation was now different; and serious as 
were the objections to Onis, “ not bred in doctrines of political purity, and 
scarcely capable of believing in the total absence of those corrupt practices 
so familiar to him,” the President had notwithstanding received informal 
communications from him. It being understood that Ferdinand desired 
that Onis should be received, the government was willing, as an act of 
courtesy to his government, to forego its objections and acknowledge him 
as the Spanish minister. As Mr.. Erving had been practically rejected, 
explanations of the condition of affairs and of the mind of the President 
could not be made; but now the President hoped that Mr. Erving would 
be received and mutual diplomatic intercourse be restored. To this re- 
quest Anthony Morris was authorized by the Spanish government to reply 
that there never had been any personal objection to Mr. Erving, and pass- 
ports would be regularly issued to him. 

Mr. Erving, knowing that he would not be received until Onis was, had 
returned to America, and on March 11, 1816, the secretary of state wrote, 
“You will set out in discharge of the duties of your mission to Spain as 
soon after the receipt of this letter as circumstances will permit.” The 
restoration of intercourse furnished, it was thought, a favorable oppor- 
tunity for the settlement of every difference with that power. The former 
grievances remained unsettled, and because of the strained relations of 
the long European conflict new ones had been added. The spoliations on 
American commerce, the injuries which grew out of the suppression of 
the right of deposit at New Orleans, the settlement on just principles of 
the boundaries of Louisiana, and the acquisition of Florida, were the 
important matters intrusted to the new envoy. On his arrival in Madrid 
an audience was not promptly given, as he had been led to expect, and 
this drew from him an earnest and dignified letter of remonstrance, which 
secured his reception. 

In August, 1818, the Spanish government suspended all negotiations 
with our minister, in consequence of General Jackson’s military operations 
in .Florida, and severe charges were made against the American govern- 
ment. It was not until the next year that Erving was able to place before 
the Spanish minister the full text of a dispatch of John Quincy Adams, 
sustaining General Jackson and casting the entire blame on Spain. While 
many occasions have arisen in our history for the vindication of the coun- 
try from aspersions and for the assertion of the great principles of inter- 
national law as applicable to a republic, it may well be doubted whether 
the archives of the state department contain a document more lucid in its 
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statement of facts, more overwhelming in logic, more exalted in its prin- 
ciples, or breathing a loftier and more defiant tone of manly, indignant, 
large-souled patriotism, than this letter of Mr. Adams. 

During Mr. Erving’s ministry occurred that singular but profitable epi- 
sode in our national life known as the Algerine war. The Barbary States 
in north Africa for many years pursued a system of brigandage and semi- 
piracy, and were regular freebooters on the sea. Singularly, the riparian 
states of the Mediterranean and other European nations, from having as 
much on their hands as they could well manage, yielded to these insults 
and exactions. Treaties even were negotiated, recognizing the right to 
tribute money.* One was concluded in 1795 with the United States, and 
in the course of years the demands of the Algerine government became so 
impudent and unreasonable that it was necessary to resist them. Vessels 
of the United States were detained for the payment of about $21,600, due 
annually in naval stores under the treaty, and for certain other sums rest- 
ing on usage, as $20,000 on presentation of a consul, $17,000 of biennial 
presents to the officers of the government, and some incidental and con- 
tingent presents for various other things. The dey of Algiers, grown inso- 
lent by his successful levies of blackmail, committed outrages on American 
and otlier consuls, seized vessels as prizes, and condemned captives to 
slavery. In 1815, “the moment we had brought to an honorable con- 
clusion our war with a nation the most powerful in Europe on the seas,” a 
squadron under command of Commodore Decatur was detached from our 
naval force and sent to the Mediterranean, to take satisfaction for the 
wrongs which Algiers had done to us. The commodore sought, found, and 
attacked the Algerine fleet, and made prize of two ships, one of them the 
principal ship, commanded by the admiral. This brilliant victory forced a 
treaty of peace, concluded by Decatur and Shaler, the American consul- 
general at Algiers, on the one side, and the dey of Algiers on the other. 
In this treaty all pretensions to tribute, under any name or form, were 
relinquished. The gallant commodore required the negotiations to be con- 
ducted on board the American fleet, and refused to suspend hostilities even 
while the negotiations were pending. To a petition for a truce of three 
hours to deliberate on the terms, the laconic response was, “‘ Not a minute.” 

* On February 5, 1802, Mr. Erving writes privately from London to Mr. Madison: ‘‘ Mr. King, 
I presume, has informed you that the present of jewels, etc., has been sent to the fey of Tunis ; 
the guns and pistols are preparing, the stocks studded with diamonds according to his direction. 
Knowing that this is the last tribute he will receive, I may venture to say I was never more morti- 
fied than when, by Mr. King’s desire, I went to see these presents put up and dispatched, or felt 


greater contempt for that miserable acquiescence in European policy which first induced us, to pay 
these robbers.” 
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In three hours, although the distance from the vessel to the shore was five 
miles, the treaty was returned, signed, and the same boat brought the lib- 
erated prisoners. A happy instance, worthy of imitation, of relaxation of 
the Moorish habit of procrastination ! 

In 1816 the dey, under the flimsy pretext that the stipulations of the 
treaty had not been complied with, addressed a letter to Mr. Madison, declar- 
ing the treaty annulled, and presenting the alternative of war or the revival 
of the former treaty with its annual tribute. The department found the 
Arabic missive a puzzle, and much time elapsed before a translation could 
be obtained. It was finally put into English, and a copy of it and the 
reply were forwarded to the legation at Madrid. 

The President, to this gasconade, replied in a dignified manner, saying 
that the United States preferred war to tribute, and demanding the 
observance of the late treaty which inhibited tribute and the enslave- 
ment of captives. ‘The United States, while they wish for war with no 
nation, will buy peace of none. It is a principle incorporated into the 
settled policy of America, that as peace is better than war, war is better 
than tribute.” Decatur, “generous and brave,” had promised, not as a 
stipulation of the treaty, but as “‘a compliment and a favor” to the dey, to 
restore to Algerine officers the captured vessels “as they were,” and to 
furnish an escort; and he fulfilled his pledge by putting the vessel in the 
possession of an Algerine officer at Carthagena. The frigate arrived at an 
early day at Algiers; but the Spanish government alleged that the capt- 
ure of the brig had taken place so near the Spanish shore as to be an 
unlawful prize, and detained it at Carthagena. The dey pretended and 
insisted that the restoration was an essential part of the treaty. The 
commodore, blunt and honest and just as he was brave, flatly contradicted 
the dey. The Spanish government, which might easily have prevented 
any disagreement, finally set at liberty the vessel, “as an act of comity to 
the United States,” and, as Onis said, without any equivalent from Algiers 
and with a view to prevent any misunderstanding. Some controversy 
arose between Spain and the United States, in which Erving represented 
his government with his usual energy, tact, and intelligence. The instruc- 
tions, May 30, 1816, explicit and full, required him to use his best en- 
deavors for a satisfactory accommodation of the affair. The dey said he 
received the brig from Spain for a consideration, and demanded in conse- 
quence indemnity equal to her value and the ransom of the crew. This 
claim was “too unjust and absurd to admit of any discussion ;” and in- 
structions were accordingly issued to Commodore Chauncey “to protect 
our commerce from Algerine piracy,” and to act in reference to such a 
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state of things as the recommencement of hostilities by the dey might 
create. % 

From the beginning until the close of Mr. Erving’s ministry in Spain, 
he never lost sight of his original instructions. With an infinity of smaller 
and more harassing matters pressing upon him, he nevertheless kept his 
eye steadily on the graver questions which he knew his government to 
have most at heart. By all the means, personal and official, which a rep- 
resentative can properly use, by cultivating pleasant social relations with 
members of the royal family, the various governments, and influential 
Spaniards, by a thorough acquaintance with the principles of international 
law and whatever of history or fact might bear on the subjects pending, 
by exhibition of sympathy with Spain in her heroic struggle for independ- 
ence, by patience and cheerfulness and perseverance which no one can 
comprehend who has not had to deal with the pride, the obstinacy, the 
perverse and worrying procrastination of a Spanish government, he pur- 
sued the tenor of his way for fifteen years, until at last the great work was 
consummated and Florida became an integral portion of the American 
Union. From 1802 until 1818 a convention for the adjustment of claims 
was unratified by Spain, and when finally accepted Mr. Erving was quick 
to construe it as preliminary to a like adjustment of other claims, and as 
laying a foundation for an amicable and early settlement of the territorial 
questions then under discussion. In the April number, 1888, of the 
Magazine of American History, 1 have given a somewhat minute detail of 
the negotiations connected with the acquisition of Florida—a national 
event whose importance cannot be overestimated—and I need not repeat 
the narrative. John Quincy Adams, in announcing John Forsyth as his 
successor, wrote to Mr. Erving: ‘‘ Accept my congratulations upon the 
termination of a negotiation. . . in which you have taken so distin- 
guished a part.” Dr. Francis Wharton says, in his Digest of International 
Law: “1 ought to say that an examination of his (Erving’s) communica- 
tions to this government during his mission to Spain has impressed me 
with a conviction that to his sagacity and good sense our settlement with 
Spain in 1822 was largely due.” The verdict of the impartial investigator 
must be that the nation owes to none of her citizens a debt of gratitude 
larger and truer, for this increase of her territory and peaceable settlement 
of an irritating question, than to George William Erving. 


















WASHINGTON AT THE COLUMBUS EXPOSITION 





Ever since 1876 America has been cclebrating. One centennial has 
crowded upon another. We have become so familiar with the art of 
arranging for and executing the details of these successive occasions of 
gratulation and congratulation it is to be surmised that by the time we 
complete the list of events to be thus commemorated, time will roll us or 
our successors into another century, calling four a new series of similar 
festivals. It used to be said that the people of the United States sadly 
lacked holidays. It will surely no longer remain our stigma. 

A school-teacher was telling her pupils aii the wonders of the millen- 
nium. The lion and the lamb were to lie down together; all the children 
have candy ; all the grown folks, taffy; all the politicians, plum cake; and 
the women diamonds, sealskins, and beaux—when she was interrupted by 
the small boy, who, raising his hand as a signal of distress, called out, 
“ Teacher, will there be any millennium in New York if Chicago has the 
Columbus fair?” , 

It should seriously be remembered, however, that while we honor and 
celebrate Columbus, who led the way to the fairest land on which the 
sun shines, there was one who threw above it the shield of the grandest 
republic of all the centuries. 

An Irishman, traveling over the Pacific Railroad, was seen by his 
employer gazing with open-mouthed wonder upon the broad prairie land- 
scape. “ Pat,” said he, “this is a great country.” “ Yis, sorr;” was the 
reply, “and it is that. And Columbus was a great man to discover it. 
And I hear thim all saying that, sorr, but, I don’t meeself see how he 
could very well help discovering it, it’s that big!’’ Likewise of Wash- 
ington we may say, that on the field, in council, and at the head of ‘the 
nation, his greatness looms up so before us, as the years go by, that no 
American can help discovering it or gratefully rejoicing therein. 

We meet him at Union Square. He rides his war-steed as few ever 
rode a charger. Colonel Nathan Beers, his commissary in New England, 
when nearly a century old, used to tell his friends that of all men he had 
ever seen, George Washington, when mounted, was the most striking 
and remarkable figure. By the way, Colonel Beers said of the different 
paintings of Washington, that of Stuart was most to his mind, and was 
entirely satisfactory to him, as a portrait. To-day, at Union Square, we 
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may, in some measure, see in bronze what Colonel Beers saw in the flesh. 
Reining his steed with his left hand, he reaches forth that right arm that 
ever belonged to the nation’s defense, as if bestowing benedictions on the 
vast metropolis which he saw in life only as an insignificant town. 

At its present greatness and splendor possibly Washington would not be 
as much surprised as some would imagine. A young New Yorker brought 
his old father to see the magnificence of this city. The aged man had 
been a merchant in it half a century before, but had retired to the country. 
His son anticipated great gratification from his astonishment at avenues, 
parks, electric lights, ten-story edifices, and elevated roads. But the old 
gentleman had left New York with lofty ideas of its grandeur. The stately 
mansions around the Battery, the substantial store-houses of Coenties 
Slip, Hanover Square, and Whitehall, the palatial homes of the first, fifth, 
and seventh wards, Richmond Hill on the west, the estates of Berrian, 
Rutgers, and Costar on the east, filled his memory with such visions of the 
London of America, that he could not climb higher in its admiration. 

“ See, father, these new public buildings.” ‘Oh, yes, we always had 
such; the City Hall, for instance, and Masonic Hall.” “But don’t 
you see these great office edifices and banks?” “Yes, I see them, but 
we always had splendid buildings and banks in Wall Street.” ‘“ But just 
look at these grand hotels.” ‘Of course, we always had the very fel- 
lows of them—Howard’s, the United States, the City Hotel, and I 
remember when the Astor House, that beats all the others to-day, was 
built.” And so he ran on, calm and not stupefied by magnificence, for in 
his eyes New York could never grow greater than his own estimate of its 
greatness. 

A general of the United States army, whose father was on Washing- 
ton’s staff, tells the following story from his father: ‘“ At Valley Forge, in 
an old farmhouse for headquarters, on a stormy winter night, one and then 
another of the staff officers gloomily recounted the perils of what seemed 
the last, desperate crisis of the Revolutionary War. What could be more 
disheartening themes than the evident despondency of the troops, their 
naked and starving condition, with the growing energy of the enemy, and 
what seemed the criminal inertness and apathy of congress? While thus 
growing themselves more and more despairing and apprehensive of the 
disastrous issue of the campaign, General Washington entered the room, 
folded in his military cloak; he stood by one corner of the old mantel over 
the fireplace for a time silent. At last he said, ‘Gentlemen, if this war 
ends in disaster, and our army is put to flight, remember that our contest 
will then only have begun. Beyond the Alleghenies there is a wide, inex- 
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haustible, most fertile region, to which we may retire; where all the power 
of Great Britain cannot avail to assail or dislodge us.’ ” 

To this may be added the language of his Farewell Address, and his 
plans for laying out our capital city, and for the establishment of a univer- 
sity, and for roads, canals, and public works, wherein we may read what 
Washington expected for the future of the United States. Appearing 
now, he would calmly witness what he with prescience read in the horo- 
scopé of our destiny. 

He would doubtless wonder, to stand at our harbor measuring the old 
coast-line of the thirteen states, and again, to stand at the Golden Gate 
and note that of a single state surpassing it in length. Even he, standing 
at the latter point, might be surprised to find that he was only half across 
the country, with the point of Alaska as far west as the point of Maine is 
east of him, with the Maine wood-choppers coming in at evening to their 
cabins as the Alaska fishermen are, at morning, unwinding their nets for 
the haui of a day. And he would rejoice thus to see that the only consoli- 
dated country in the world on which the sun never sets, is the country of 
Washington. One so modest as he might well be astonished to take in 
hand the Official Guide of the Post Office department, and be pointed to 
the long list of cities, towns, and hamlets honored by his name, and a great 
state so entitled, with a future before it in resources, population, and fame 
that we ourselves dare not predict. 

Washington, visiting the Columbus Exposition, would see much of ambi- 
tious attempts in dress, equipage, and fashion, that he would not approve, 
possibly would denounce. But in our churches, schools, libraries, and in 
our national and public spirit, and in our benevolent institutions, he would 
find more to commend in the enterprise of our cities, the unspotted ermine 
of our judiciary, in our press, the palladium of the industrious man, and 
the helper of the poor man. First in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen, were Washington to come to us now, he would 
find himself first in our sincerest regard, first in our undiminished affection, 
first in our ever-growing and everlasting gratitude. 














AN ACCOUNT OF PENNSYLVANIA 


[From the Universal Museum and Compleat Magazine, 1765] 


An Account of the Inhabitants of Pennsylvania, and the Variety of Nations 
and Religions settled there ; with a particular Description of the City of 
Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania is inhabited by upwards of two hundred and fifty thousand 
people, half of whom are Germans, Swedes, or Dutch. Here you see the 
Quakers, Churchmen, Calvinists, Lutherans, Catholics, Methodists, Menists, 
Moravians, Independents, the Anabaptists, and the Dumplers, a sort of 
German sect that live in something like a religious society, wear long 
beards, and a habit resembling that of friars. In short, the diversity of 
people, religions, nations, and languages here is prodigious, and the har- 
mony in which they live together no less edifying. For though every man 
who wishes well to religion is sorry to see the diversity which prevails, and 
would by all humane and honest methods endeavor to prevent it: yet, when 
once the evil has happened, when there is no longer an union of sentiments, 
it is glorious to preserve at least an union of affections; it is a beautiful 
prospect, to see men take and give an equal liberty ; to see them live, if not 
as belonging to the same church, yet to the same Christian religion ; and if 
not to the same religion, yet to the same great fraternity of mankind. I 
do not observe that the Quakers, who had, and who still have in a great 
measure, the power in their hands, have made use of it in any sort to 
persecute—except in the single case of George Keith, whom they first 
imprisoned and then banished out of the province. This Keith was 
originally a minister of the Church of England, then a Quaker, and 
afterwards returned to his former ministry. But whilst he remained with 
the Friends, he was a most troublesome and litigious man; was for push- 
ing the peculiarities of Quakerism to yet more extravagant lengths, and 
for making new refinements even where the most enthusiastic thought 
they had gone far enough; which rash and turbulent conduct raised 
such a storm as shook the church he then adhered to, to the very founda- 
tions. 

This little sally into intolerance, as it is a single instance and with great 
provocation, ought by no means to be imputed to the principles of the 
Quakers, considering the ample and humane latitude they have allowed in 
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all other respects. It was certainly a very right policy to encourage the 
importation of foreigners into Pennsylvania, as well as into our other col- 
onies. By this we are great gainers, without any diminution of the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain. But it has been frequently observed, and, as it 
should seem, very justly complained of, that they are left still foreigners, 
and likely to continue so for many generations, as they have schools 
taught, books printed, and even the common newspaper in their own 
language; by which means, and as they possess large tracts of the coun- 
try without any intermixture of English, there is no appearance of their 
blending and becoming one people with us. This certainly is a great 
irregularity, and the greater as these foreigners, by their industry, fru- 
gality, and hard way of living, in which they greatly exceed our people, 
have in a manner thrust them out in several places, so as to threaten the 
colony with the danger of being wholly foreign in language, manners, and 
perhaps even inclinations. In the year 1750 were imported into Pennsyl- 
vania and its dependencies four thousand three hundred and seventeen 
Germans; whereas of British and Irish but one thousand arrived—a con- 
siderable number, if it was not so vastly overbalanced by that of the 
foreigners. ; 

I do by no means think that this sort of transplantations ought to be 
discouraged ; I only observe, along with others, that the manner of their 
settlement ought to be regulated, and means sought to have them natu 
ralized in reality. 

The present troubles have very unhappily reversed the system so long 
pursued, and with such great success, in this part of the world. The Penn- 
sylvanians have suffered severely by the incursions of the savage Amer- 
icans, as well as their neighbors; but the Quakers could not be prevailed 
upon, by what did not directly affect those of their own communion (for 
they were out of the way of mischief in the more settled parts), to relin- 
quish their pacific principles; for which reason a considerable opposition, 
in which, however, we must do the Quakers the justice to observe they 
were not unanimous, was made, both within their assembly as well as with- 
out doors, against granting any money to carry on the war; and the same, 
or a more vigorous, opposition was made against passing a militia bill. A 
bill of this kind has at length passed, but scarcely such as the circumstances 
of the country and the exigencies of the times required. It may perhaps 
appear an error to have placed so great a part of the government in the 
hands of men who hold principles directly opposite to its end and design. 
As a peaceable, industrious, honest people, the Quakers cannot be too much 
cherished ; but surely they cannot themselves complain that when, by their 
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opinions, they make themselves sheep, they should not be entrusted with 
the office, since they have not the nature, of dogs. 

There are so many good towns in the province of Pennsylvania, even 
exceeding the capitals of some other provinces, that nothing could excuse 
our passing them by, had not Philadelphia drawn our attention wholly to 
itself. This city stands upon a tongue of land immediately at the conflu- 
ence of two fine rivers, the Delawar and the Schulkil. It is disposed in 
the form of an oblong, designed to extend two miles, from river to river ; 
but the buildings do not extend above a mile and a half on the west side 
of Delawar in length, and not more than half a mile where the town is 
broadest. The longest stretch, when the original plan can be fully exe- 
cuted, is to compose eight parallel streets, all of two miles in length; these 
are to be intersected by sixteen others, each in length a mile, broad, spa- 
cious, and even, with proper spaces left for the public buildings, churches, 
and market-places. In the centre is a square of ten acres, round which 
most of the public buildings are disposed. The two principal streets of the 
city are each one hundred foot wide, and most of the houses have a small 
garden and orchard; from the rivers are cut several canals, equally agree- 
able and beneficial. The quays are spacious and fine; the principal quay 
is two hundred feet wide, and to this a vessel of five hundred tons may lay 
her broadside. The warehouses are large, numerous, and commodious, and 
the docks for shipbuilding every way well adapted to their purposes. <A 
great number of vessels have been built here; twenty have been upon the 
stocks at a time. The city contains, exclusive of warehouses and out- 
houses, about two thousand houses, most of them of brick and well built; 
it is said there are several of them worth four or five thousand pounds. 
The inhabitants are now about thirteen thousand. 

There are in this city a.-great number of very wealthy merchants—which 
is no way surprising, when one considers the great trade which it carries 
on with the English, French, Spanish, and Dutch colonies in America; 
with the Azores, the Canaries, and the Madeira Islands; with Great Britain 
and Ireland; with Spain, Portugal, and Holland, and the great profits 
which are made in many branches of this commerce. Besides the quan- 
tity of all kinds of the produce of this province, which is brought down 
the rivers Delawar and Schulkil (the former of which is navigable, for 
vessels of one sort or other, more than two hundred miles from Phila- 
delphia), the Dutch employ between eight and nine thousand waggons, 
drawn each by four horses, in bringing the product of their farms to this 
market. In the year 1749 three hundred and three vessels entered inwards 
at this port, and two hundred and ninety-one cleared outwards. There 
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are,-at the other ports of this province, custom-house officers ; but the 
foreign trade in these places is not worth notice. 

The city of Philadelphia, though, as it may be judged, far from com- 
pleting the original plan, yet, so far as it is built, is carried on conformable 
to it, and increases in the number and beauty of its buildings every day. 
As for the province of which this city is the capital, there is no part of 
British America in a more growing condition. In some years more people 
have transported themselves into Pennsylvania than into all the other settle- 
ments together. In 1729 six thousand two hundred and eight persons came 
to settle here as passengers or servants, four-fifths of whom at least were 
from Ireland. In short, this province has increased so greatly from the 
time of its first establishment that, whereas lands were given by Mr. Penn, 
the founder of the colony, at the rate of twenty pounds for a thousand 
acres, reserving only a shilling every hundred acres for quit-rent—and this 
in some of the best situated parts of the province—yet now, at a great 
distance from navigation, land is granted at twelve pounds the hundred 
acres, and a quit-rent of four shillings reserved; and the land which is 
near Philadelphia rents for twenty shillings the acre. In many places, 
and at the distance of séveral miles from that city, land sells for twenty 
years’ purchase. 

The Pennsylvanians are an industrious and hardy people: they are most 
of them substantial, though but a few of the landed people can be con- 
sidered as rich; but they are well lodged, well fed, and, for their condition, 
well clad, too; and this at the more easy rate, as the inferior people manu- 
facture most of their own wear, both linens and woollens. There are but 
few Blacks, not in all the fortieth part of the people of the province. 

(Contributed by) 


bi en 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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ANECDOTE OF LORD CHIEF-JUSTICE HOLT 


In the reign of Queen Anne, 1704, several freemen of the borough of 
Aylesbury * had been refused the liberty of voting at an election for a 
member of parliament, though they proved their qualifications as voters. 
The law in this case imposed a fine on the returning officer of £1,000 for 
every offense. For redress they applied to Lord Chief-Justice Holt, who 
ordered the officer to be arrested. Holt, it will be remembered, was the 
able and famous advocate appointed lord chief-justice of the king’s 
bench by William III. on his accession to the throne of England in 1689. 
The house of commons, alarmed at this step, passed an order to make it 
a penal offense for either judge, counsel, or attorney to assist in the 
trial; however, the lord chief-justice was bold enough to oppose this 
order, and brought it to the court of the king’s bench. The house, 
highly indignant at such contempt of its order, sent a sergeant-at-arms 
for the chief-justice to appear before them, but that resolute defender of 
the laws bade the unwelcome visitor, in a voice of authority, to begone; 
on which the house sent a second message by their speaker, who was 
attended by as many members of the body as espoused the measure. 
After the speaker had delivered with much dignity the message, his 
lordship thus replied to him: 

“Go back to your chair, Mr. Speaker, within these five minutes, or you 
may depend on it I will send you to Newgate. You speak of your author- 
ity, but I tell you I sit here as an interpreter of the laws, and a distributer 
of justice, and were the whole House of Commons in your belly, I would 
not stir one step.” 

The speaker was prudent enough to retire, and the house were equally 
prudent enough to let the matter drop. 

(Contributed by) 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


* Aylesbury is a market town of 30,000 inhabitants, thirty-eight miles from London. It is 
noted for the great number of ducks reared annually and sent to the metropolis. 





WESTWARD TO THE SOUTH SEAS 


When in 1663 Charles the Second, in his cabinet in London, laid aown 
for the southern boundary of Virginia the now famous line beginning on 
the Atlantic coast, in latitude thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes north, 
and running thence “ westward to the South seas,” he little thought what 
a prolific source of history that single sentence was to become. 

The interesting article in the March number of this magazine, entitled 
The Northern Boundary of Tennessee, from the pen of Professor Garrett, is 
well nigh exhaustive, but it fails to note two unique features pertaining to 
the history of said boundary line, though one, and the first to be men- 
tioned, is more in the nature of an incident than an integral part of the 
history therein so ably set forth. They are of sufficient interest to be 
offered in the nature of a supplement to that article. 

The first is the curious part this line, or rather the want of its definite 
location, played in the early settlement of what now constitutes the state 
of Tennessee. When in 1769 the first settlers, who soon afterward con- 
stituted the unique and famous commonwealth of Watauga, began to drift 
across the mountains, they believed they were locating themselves within 
the limits of Virginia. Those who about the same time came from the 
latter colony, following the streams and valleys which in all that region 
trend away to the southwest, also believed the new settlements to be north 
of the line of which no doubt they had heard much, but which up to that 
time had not been located by actual survey west of the point known as 
Steep Rock. Their primitive homesteads and land-holdings were located 
and possessed under the liberal laws of Virginia, which had been supposed 
to extend over that region after the treaty concluded with the Indian 
tribes of the Six Nations at Fort Stanwix, October 24, 1767. 

It is a curious fact that that powerful confederacy, having its seat of 
empire in what is now New York state, claimed as a hunting-ground—for 
it was not occupied as a place of residence by any tribe—all that region 
lying southeast of the Ohio River, and bounded east by the Appalachian 
mountains, and south by the Little Tennessee river. 

The most probable reason why these early emigrants from North 
Carolina should desire to count themselves citizens of Virginia is the fact 
that in their new location they found the Virginia settlers their nearest 
neighbors, and it was but natural that these hardy men, forming the 
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advance-guard of civilization, should endeavor to attach themselves to 
the jurisdiction most likely to render them some measure of protection 
in the hour of need. But it was not long before these new settlements 
spread into territory that was conceded to be south of the historic line, for 
Dr. J. G. M. Ramsey, in his Annals of Tennessee, states that in the year 
1770 “the Holston river was considered the line dividing North Caro- 
lina and Virginia;” and this notwithstanding it must have been apparent 
to even a casual observer that the general course of that stream was 
almost due southwest, and not “westward to the South seas,” to quote 
again the language of the famous charter of 1663-65. 

This natural boundary may have been fixed by the tradition of the 
country-side, and no doubt was duly considered in the organization of the 
Watauga government, for we are further told, that about the time of that 
event the inhabitants north of Holston river believed themselves to be in 
Virginia, and “ agreed among themselves to adhere to the government of 
that province, and to be governed by its laws.’’ But these inhabitants 
north of the river must have learned, long before the official survey in 
1779, that they would in fact fall south of that line, for about the very 
time of the birth of that unique political orphan known as “ The Watauga 
Association,” the authorities of Virginia made a treaty with the Cherokee 
tribe of Indians, by which the boundary was fixed between the province 
and the hunting-ground of the savages, “to run west from the White Top 
mountain, in latitude thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes.” 

Whether this line was actually established between the red men and 
the whites, or was only fixed upon paper, the authorities consulted fail to 
show. If it was ever actually run and marked under that treaty, it is most 
probable that the thorough research of Professor Garrett would have dis- 
covered and recorded the fact. The Cherokees laid claim to all that 
territory, and in no wise admitted that the Fort Stanwix treaty, already 
mentioned, had in any manner affected their rights. Like their more 
powerful northern brethren, they claimed it only as a hunting-ground, 
their towns and wigwams lying one hundred and fifty miles away to the 
southwest, beyond the Little Tennessee river. 

One of the first acts of the Watauga government was to secure a lease 
for eight years from the Indians for the lands they occupied. ‘Afterward, 
when the celebrated “ Henderson purchase” was made by Boone, “H ender- 
son, and others, in treaty with the Cherokees at Sycamore Shoals, the Wa- 
tauga leaders improved the time and occasion to acquire a title in fee to 
their own holdings, so far as the Indians could confer the same. Edmund 
Kirk, who has probably devoted more study than any other living man to 
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the early history of that particular region, in his Rear Guard of the Revo- 
lution holds out the idea that all the Watauga settlers at first believed they 
were Virginians, and that they became North Carolinians not from choice, 
but by the arbitrament of “a compass and chain.” 

The late Dr. Ramsey, however, who for more than half a century made 
the study of the history of his native state a labor of love, would seem to 
indicate that this broad assertion would only properly apply to that por- 
tion of the settlement lying north of the Holston river. 

The second interesting feature pertaining to this history, and occurring 
to the writer in the way of addenda to Professor Garrett’s article, is to be 
found in the fact that the state of Virginia has recently instituted suit in 
the supreme court of the United States, in this city, against the state of 
Tennessee, seeking to set aside the compromise of 1803, and to establish 
the boundary upon the true line of thirty-six thirty. This suit is of 
additional interest from the fact that it is one of the few cases in which 
original jurisdiction lies in the august tribunal before which it is brought. 

Whether such case will be made out as to warrant the court in disturb- 
ing a boundary so long established and acquiesced in, remains to be seen; 
but the hearing and final decree in the cause cannot fail to add a remark- 
able chapter to a story already fraught with historic interest. 


M bin, J AM eich 


WASHINGTON, D,; iG. 
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A MONUMENT TO GOVERNOR BRADFORD 


[Communication from Mrs, Lindsay Fairfax] 


Editor of Magazine of American History : 
In an article by Mr. Thomas Bradford Drew, on “Celebrating the Birth of 
William Bradford,” governor of New Plymouth, in the March number of your 
magazine [xxiii., 231], the author says: “ The national monument to the fore- 
fathers has lately been completed at Plymouth ; but, with the exception of a very 
simple and unpretending obelisk on burial hill, no special memorial has been 
erected to the memory of Governor Bradford, and it is hoped that this statement 
may meet the eye of some one of his numerous descendants who will feel incited 
himself or incite an interest in others of the family to place a statue, tablet, or some 
other fitting memorial in Plymouth during the year 1890, in honor of their worthy 
and-ever to be honored ancestor, who died in 1657.” Asa direct descendant of 
Governor Bradford I would like to second Mr. Drew’s valuable suggestion, and 
propose that as many descendants as are able and willing shall send contributions 
to Mr. Drew for this purpose, that the ‘tree hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
our famous ancestor m ty be duly recognized and honored. 
GRACE BRADFORD FAIRFAX 




























































THE FIRST AMERICAN PIANO MADE IN PHILADELPHIA 


“ The first pianoforte made on this continent, to all appearances, was that pro- 
duced by John Behrent in Philadelphia in 1775.” 

Daniel Spillane, in his recently issued History of the American Pianoforte, makes 
the above interesting statement. He further says: “ Philadelphia, from thé earli- 
est period in American civilization up to about 1840, when Boston usurped that 
place, was the centre of art and literary activity on this continent, and there music 
was fostered and encouraged above all other cities, in early years particularly. It 
is, in relation to these facts, curiously meet that the first pianoforte made in this 
country should have been produced in that city. 

When we consider how much the instrument has contributed toward human 
happiness and the promotion of art and culture in Europe and America, the honor 
falling to Philadelphia, through formal recognition of the fact, is by no means 
inconsiderable.- Apart from this point, the ‘Quaker city ’ was the principal seat of 
the trade up to about 1835. The Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, moreover, 
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gave a most significant stimulus to the development of the piano art business in 
this country when it established its system of annual exhibition fairs in 1824, 
devoted to progress and invention in the mechanic arts, which have been a perma- 
nent feature of this useful institution since that year. This was the parent of the 
New York Mechanics’ Institute founded several years later, and perpetuated on 
exactly the same lines. Institutions of this nature are necessarily built up in such 
a spirit of philanthropy, republicanism, and magnanimity that they are always 
rare ; therefore, they should always command more emphatic recognition.” 


ORIGIN OF THE TROUBLES IN NORTH AMERIC* 
FROM THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1758 


[A Contemporary Opinion] 


Yhe war m which all parties and interests seem now to be so perfectly blended, 
arose from causes which originally had not the least connection: the uncertain 
limits of the English and French territories in America ; and the mutual claims of 
the houses of Austria and Brandebourg on the dutchy of Silesia. It is no wonder 
that the two former powers seizing on a country in which they considered the right 


of the natural inhabitants as nothing, should find it a very difficult matter to settle 
their own. For a long time neither of these powers were sufficiently acquainted 
with the geography of America, to enable them to ascertain the limits of their sev- 
eral pretensions with any tolerable exactness; nor, indeed, were these matters 
deemed of sufficient moment to call for a very laborious discussion. At the treaty 
of Utrecht, whilst so many more important interests, or what then seemed more 
important, were discussed, the limits of Nova Scotia, then called Acadia, were ex- 
pressed only in general terms, and left to be put on a more certain footing by sub- 
sequent negotiations. These negotiations pursued with no vigour, and drawn out 
into an excessive length, seemed only to increase the former confusion. After the 
accession of the present royal family, a French connection, perhaps necessary from 
the circumstances of the time, and afterwards a certain negligence of all affairs but 
those of our domestic polity, suffered this important point to vanish almost wholly 
out of our consideration. During this interval, our colonies on the continent of 
North America, extended themselves on every side. Whilst agriculture and the 
maritime commerce flourished on their coasts, the Indian trade drew several of our 
wandering dealers far into the inland country, and beyond the great mountains. 
Here they found themselves in a delightful climate, in a soil abundantly fruitful, 
and watered with many fair and navigable rivers. These advantages joined to 
those of the Indian trade, appeared to compensate for its remoteness from the 
sea, It was judged that as the first settlers on the coast, we had a good right to 
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the inland country ; and, if so, to the navigation of the Misisippi, which opened 
another door to the ocean. With these views, a company of merchants and plant- 
ers, obtained a charter for a considerable tract of land near the river Ohio, on the 
western side of the Allegeney mountains, but within the province of Virginia ; and 
the adventurers began to settle pursuant to the terms of their patent. 

Now began to shoot forth the seeds of another dispute, which had long lain 
unobserved, but which proved altogether as thorney and intricate as that concern- 
ing the limits of Acadia. The French pretending to have first discovered the 
mouths of the Misisippi, claimed the whole adjacent country, towards New Mex- 
ico on the East, quite to the Apalachian or Allegeney mountains on the West. 
Théy drove off the new settlers, and built a strong fort called du Quesne, on the 
forks of the river Monongahela ; a situation which commanded the entrance into 
all the country on the Ohio and Missisippi. The reader will observe, that I do 
not pretend to decide concerning the right of either nation in this contest. It is 
evident enough, that the consideration of the right had much less influence on both 
parties than the consideration of conveniency. Should the French be able to 
unite Canada to their colonies at the mouth of Misisippi by a possession of all that 
vast country which lies between them, the English colonies must lose all share in 
the Indian trade in time of peace; and in time of war be exposed to continual 
dangers, or to the ruinously chargeable defence of a frontier more than 1500 miles 
in length. If on the contrary, the French should fail to make good these claims on 
the Ohio, and those on Nova Scotia, their two colonies entirely disunited, and the 
entrance into one shut up for the winter season by frost, and the entrance into the 
other difficult in all seasons by the banks at the mouth of the Misisippi, must cer- 
tainly lose all their value to France, and in their fall involve much of the fortune 
of their great settlements in the West Indies. 

Both nations being fully persuaded of this, no longer looked on the affair of 
the Ohio as a matter of indifference. They prepared to cut the gordian knot of 
the long and intricate negotiation by the sword. Ships were fitted out and some 
troops silently sent off from Brest. General Braddock sailed to Virginia with about 
1500 regular troops ; 24 men of war under the Admirals Boscawen and Mostyn were 
ordered to America, to intercept the French supplies. Orders were sent to our 
colonies to arm; and three operations were actually undertaken, one against Fort 
du Quesne under Braddock ; the other two against the French forts in Nova 
Scotia, and the fort of Crown Point on the frontiers of New York. ‘The two 
courts in the mean time breathed nothing but peace, and exchanged reciprocal 
professions of friendship and good will which deceived neither party. 

They who are of opinion that the passions and characters of the ruling men in- 
fluence all public concerns as much as the public interests themselves, thought 
they saw other causes operating to hasten this breach. On the death of a great 
minister which happened some time before, the administration was new moulded. 
Some persons then taken in, were considered as belonging to a party not perfectly 
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united with the remains of the old administration. It was thought that the leading 
man of this party proposed to work out the old servants of the Crown, in order to 
make way for a more uniform system. As long as peace subsists, government is 
supported by itself; and any change is difficult. But the conduct of a war, isa 
thing critical to a ministry. The leader of this party therefore, conscious of his 
own talents, which all men acknowledged to be conspicuous, and of his connexions 
which were considerable, warmly pushed on a war, seconded by the fairness of the 
public motives, and the general voice of the people. In this war his friends relied 
that things must necessarily be so embarrassed, that the old party would find them- 
selves obliged to retire, and to leave the stage clear for them to serve their country 
according to their own plans, and on their own terms. This design was be- 
lieved to be pushed forward by another great man of that party, who had played 
a game nearly of the same kind before, and in whom an advanced age had 
not abated any thing of his natural fire and love of violent councils. 

Things came to a crisis by the taking of two French men of war by the admi- 
rals Boscawen and Mostyn. The operations by land were carried on with vigour ; 
but whether conducted with equal judgement we stand too near the time to de- 
cide. However, the French fort at Beausejour was taken, and soon after those on 
St. John’s river were abandoned; by which we remained masters of all Nova 
Scotia. The principal expedition was that against Fort du Quesne, under Gen- 
eral Braddock. That General abounding too much in his own sense for the degree 
of military knowledge he possessed, commanding in a country which he did not 
know, and carrying on a species of war in which he had no experience, suffered 
himself when he had advanced within 10 miles of Fort du Quesne, to be sur- 
prised by an ambuscade of French and Indians. His army was seized with a 
pannic from the unusual appearance, and horrid cries of the savages ; they fled 
in confusion ; they were totally defeated with a considerable slaughter, especially 
of their officers. The General himself, after having five horses killed under him, 
was mortally wounded ; wiping away all the errors of his conduct by an honour- 
able death for his country. 

The nation was something consoled for this loss in the signal advantage gained 
by General Johnson who commanded the expedition designed against Crown 
Point. He was attacked in his entrenchments by the French General Dieskau ; 
but the assailants wanting cannon, and firing from too great a distance, were 
totally defeated, and Dieskau himself was made prisoner. This victory, though 
very honourable for Mr. Johnson and the provincial troops under his command, 
yet, as it was gained late in the season, and as the army was in no very good 
condition, it had no consequences. On the whole, we seemed, after allowing for this 
victory, and for the dislodgement of the French from Nova Scotia, to have had the 
worst part in the campaign ; considering the sanguine ,expectations which had 
been formed, and the great superiority of strength which we exerted, or were able 
to have exerted, in that part of the world. 
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During this summer our court took a resolution not to wait the precarious 
operation of our arms in America for redress of the grievances complained of, but 
to strike such a blow as would at once put a security into our hands, for the evacu- 
ating the places the enemy had fortified in our territories, and disable them in 
the two most material points, the resources of their trade and their seamen. 
Their merchant ships were every where attacked, as if war had been actually de- 
clared, and vast numbers brought into our ports. The French made all Europe 
resound with complaints of what they called a proceeding so unjust, and a vio- 
lation of the law of nations so flagrant and unprecedented. But, whether it was 
that they were really in no condition to act, or that they intended to influence 
the other courts in their favour, by a shew of extraordinary moderation, they 
contented themselves with this, and neither declared war nor made any sort of 
reprisal for several months after. At length in 1756 they began to act; several bodies 
of troops moved to the coasts of Picardy, Normandy and Britany; and all things 
threatned an invasion on some part of this kingdom. Under the shadow cf this 
stratagem, they got ready in the harbour of Toulon a fleet of 12 men of war of the 
line, with the utmost expedition, which convoyed an army of about 11,000 men, 
under command of the Duke de Richlieu, to the island of Minorca. In a few 
days they opened trenches before St. Philip’s fort. 

‘This was done whilst the nation trembled under a shameful pannic, too public 
to be concealed, too fatal in its consequences to be ever forgotten. The real 
invasion did not lessen our fears of the imaginary one ; it threw us into a confusion 
that suffered us to be sensible of nothing but our own weakness. We did not look 
upon ourselves sufficiently secured by the arrival of the Hanoverian and Hes- 
sian troops, which the same weakness had induced us to call to our assistance. 
The ministry seemed to have been infected with the common terror; for, though 
they had very early notice of the French designs, such was the apprehension of the 
invasion, or such the ill-contrived disposition of our navy, that Admiral Byng was 
not dispatched to the Mediterranean before the 5th of April. 

The engagement with the French fleet under M. Galissoniere ; the retreat of 
Byng by which the garrison of fort St. Philip was cut off from all hopes of relief ; 
the surrender of that garrison after nine weeks open trenches ; the sentiments of 
the court and the public, on the different merits of the governor and the admiral ; 
the opposition of some, who thought the one too highly honoured, and the other too . 
severely censured, and the measures which rather indignation at our losses and dis- 
graces, than a cool sense of things obliged us to take, are known to all the world. 
Our affairs were in such a condition that we were driven to the expedient of a 
court martial to revive the British spirit, and to the unfortunate necessity of shed- 
ding the blood of an Admiral, a person of a noble family, as a sacrifice to the dis- 


cipline of our navy. 
(Contributed by) 


New York Ciry. Sitas H. PAINE 









ORIGINAL DOCUMENTS 
WHAT VIRGINIA WAS DOING IN 1775-1776 


EXTRACTS FROM THE RESCUED FRAGMENTS OF AN INTERESTING PRIVATE 
REVOLUTIONARY RECORD 


In possession of S. B. Lambdin, New York city 


[During the civil war Mr. J. R. Lambdin was employed as an architect in superintending 
some improvements at Mount Vernon, when he observed the negroes tearing the leaves from a 
quaint old book for the lighting of their fires. The book proved to be the documentary records 
of committees of the Revolutionary war, and, much interested in its contents, Mr. Lambdin suc- 
ceeded in rescuing eight or nine sheets of the same, which are now preserved by his son above- 
mentioned. } 


At a committee held at Westmorland Courthouse 
: The 23° day of May 1775. 

Present: The Rev* Tho* Smith, chairman, Wm Bernard, Phil: smith, Jn®. Aug: 
Washington, Richard Parker, Tho* Chilton, Rich* Buckner, Rich* Lee, W™ Peirce, 
Jos: Pierce, John Ashton, Fleet Cox, Sam! Rust, John Turbenville, Edw* Sanford, 
James Davenport. 

This committee having taken into consid® the address of the citizens of W™ burg 
presented to his excell” the gov’ on the 21* day of April last past and his excell’* 
verbal ans‘ thereto, as also his speech to the council the 2° of may & the procl: 
on the next day in consequence of the advice given him by a majority of the said 
council, look upon themselves as indispens'bly bound to declare their sentiments 
thereon, as well as to expose the inimical measures of men in high office, for a long 
time steadily pursued against the just rights of a loyal people and to take off the 
odium they have endeavored by some late proceedings to fix upon this colony. 

The seizing upon the powder confessedly placed in the magazine for the defence 
‘and protection of this colony by order of his excell’ the gov" was a step by no means 
to be justified, even upon the supposition of its being lodged there from on board 
of a man-of-war, as his lordship has in his procl : asserted, although in his verbal 
ans’ to the address of the citizens of W™burg, he has tacitly acknowledged the 
powder to belong to the country, by agreeing to deliver it up, that is the same 
powder they demand as the country’s: and we have been informed that the coun- 
try had powder in the magazine w" cannot now be found there. We therefore 
consider the removing the powder privately, and when that part of the country was, 
as his address confesses, in a very critical situation, to be a part of that cruel and 
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determined plan of a wicked , to enslave the colonies by first depriving 
them of the means of resistance, and TU RESOLVE, 

1* That the dissatisfaction discovered by the people of this couniry, and late 
commotions raised in some parts thereof, proceeded, not as his address in his pro- 
col: has injuriously and inimically charged, from a disaffection to his Majesty's 
Government, or to a design of changing the form thereof, but from a well grounded 
alarm, occasioned altogether by the governor’s late conduct which clearly evinced 
his steady pursuit of the beforementioned ministerial plan to inslave us. 

2™¢ That so much of his excell:”* procl: which declares “the real grievances 
of the colony can only be obtained by loyal and constitutional application” is an 
insult to the understanding of mankind, inasmuch as it is notorious, that this, and 
the other colonies upon this continent, have repeatedly heretofore, made those 
applications which have ever been treated with contumely, and as his lordship since 
the late unhappy differences between G. Britain and the colonies have subsisted, 
hath deprived us of the constitutional mode of application by refusing to have an 
assembly. 

3° That so far from endeavoring or desiring to subvert our ancient, and to erect 
a new form of government, we will, at the risque of our lives and fortunes support 
and defend it as it exists and was exercised until the year 1763 and that his lord- 
ship by misrepresenting the good people of this colony as well in his letters to the 
British minister, as in his late Procl: hath justly forfeited this confidence. 

4” That his Majesty’s council who advised the procl: beforementioned have not 
acted as they were bound to do from their station in government, which ought to 
have led them to be Mediators between the first Magistrate and the people, rather 
than to join in fixing an unjust and cruel stigma on their fellow subjects. 

5" That the thanks of this com: are justly due to the delegates of the late 
continental congress, and to the delegates from the colony particularly, for their 
prudent, wise and active conduct in asserting the liberties of America: and that 
the design of government which in some instances we are informed, has already 
been carried into execution to deprive them of their offices, civil and military, 
tends manifestly to disturb the minds of the people in general, and that we con- 
sider every person advising such a measure, or who shall accept of any office or 
preferment of which any of the noble asserters of American liberty have been 
deprived, as an Enemy to his country. 

Orders that the foregoing REso_uTions be forthwith sent to the printer to be 
published in the Gazefte. 

Fleet Cox, Gent: is appointed Treasurer to this committee. 

A claim of Daniel Marmaduke for riding to summon the committee of —_20/ 
Also a claim of Job Shadrick for the same service. A , ;° Sof 
Also a claim of same for another service of same kind i ; Lite 
Ordered that the Treasurer pay the above claim out of the money in his hands. 
Ordered that the Treasurer out of the money in his hands pay James Muse his 
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account of £2. 9—for his expenses in furnishing the guards appointed to guard 
the powder lately purchased for the use of this committee. 


Resolved That every merchant or tractor who shall import European goods 
into this country from any other colony or district, shall before he be permitted to 
sell such goods produce to the chairman or anyone of this committee, a certificate 
from the Committee of the Colony county or district from whence such goods were 
purchased of their having been imported agreeable to the terms of. the association 
of the continental congress. 


Tho’ Smith 


Ata meeting of the committee of Westmoreland county on the 2" day of June 
1775, pursuant to a special summons for that purpose. 

Present The Rev‘ M' Tho* Smith, chairman, J. A. Washington, Rich* Parker, 
Burdett Ashton, W™ Nelson, Phil Smith, Tho* Chilton, Rich*. Buckner, Dan' Tibbs, 
Ben: Weeks, Edw‘ Sanford, Jos: Peirce, James Davenport. 

A certain doctor Tho® Thomson having been duly summoned before the com- 
mittee to ans‘ a complaint for killing Lamb unseasonably and contrary to the resolu- 
tions of the colony convention on that head—the said Thomson appeared and the 
whole matter was fully héard on Evidence, and the question being put it is the 
opinion of the committee that the said Thomson hath acted contrary to the sense 
of the said convention, and that said Thomson having said that he has acted as he 
did without considering the Recommendation of the colony convention with respect 
to the not killing of Lamb as a prohibition, and that he should have acted in that 
respect conformable to the sentiments of this committee, he is acquitted of any 


further censure on that account. 
Tho* Smith 


At a meeting of the Committee of Westmorland County, March 26" 1776. 

Present W™ Bernard, Richard Lee, Philip Smith, Reuben Jordan Tho* Chilton, 
John Aug: Washington, W™ Nelson, Benedict Middleton, Rich‘ Parker, Dan' Morgin, 
Jos: Lane, Jos: Peirce. 

Resolved, that W™ Bernard, Gent, be appointed Chairman pro tempore. 

Henry Glass being sum* before the committee to answer a complaint ag*. him 
preferred by Martin Fisher, and appearing to the same and it having been proved 
that he declared the slaves in the part of the country he lived in being ill-used he 
thought they would be justifiable to burn their Master’s houses over their heads 
which would be the least revenge they could take, and upon being charged with 
the said Martin Fisher with having broken thro’ the association in demanding a 
higher price for his goods, particularly coffee and sugar, than he was allowed to 
take, and being threatened with a complaint against him for such breach, he 
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dammed the committee and declared he did not regard them, and would sell his 
goods as he pleased and in their teeth ; as this conduct of said Glass happened 
before Institution of the Court appointed to take cognizance of such matters, the 
committee have thought the most proper mode of dealing with him is to hold him 
out to the censure of the Public, which they now do, and it is ordered that these 
proceedings be transmitted to the printer to be published. 

Committee adjourned to Wednesday night if fair, if not next fair day. 


William Bernard. 


Westmorland Courthouse, February 29, 1776. 

At a meeting of the commissioners nominated by the committee of the said 
county, and commissioned by the committee of safety of this colony, the 26" of 
February, 1776, pursuant to an ordinance of the colony convention, dated the 1* 
day of December, last past, intitled “an ordinance for establishing a mode of pun- 
ishment for the enemies to America in this colony.” 

Present. Richard Henry Lee, John Aug: Washington, Richard Lee, and William 
Bernard esq™. 

Richard Henry Lee, esq’, the first named in the said commission took the fol- 
lowing oath, to wit, “I, R. H. Lee, do swear that I will well and truly discharge the 
Duty of a commission for the county of Westmorland agreeable to the ordinance 


intitled, ‘An ordinance for establishing a mode of punishment of the enemies to 
America in this colony,’ and that I will do equal right and justice to all men to 


’ 


the best of my judgment without favour affection or partiality: ”” which oath was 
then administered by the said R. H. Lee, to the said John Aug: Washington, 
Richard Lee, and William Bernard esq™. 
signed 
Richard Henry Lee 
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PRICELESS MANUSCRIPT—An_ old 
brown and worn manuscript now pre- 
served in “ The Aldrich Collection ” of 
“Autograph Letters, Manuscripts and 
Portraits,” belonging to the Iowa state 
library, is always an object of deep in- 
terest to the intelligent visitor, and, with- 
al, has quite a history of its own. It 
was written by William Cullen Bryant at 
the age of fifteen. It covers both sides 
of a sheet of old-fashioned foolscap 
paper, beginning with a half-page letter 
“To my Respected Father,” in which the 
writer offers for his consideration some 
metrical translations from Virgil, one of 
which is a “ Description of a Storm.” 
It would seem that the father had re- 
quested his son to attempt this work. 
But Dr. Bryant somehow forgot or 
failed to acknowledge the receipt of this 
letter, or to. make any comment upon 
his son’s efforts as a translator, some- 
what to the youth’s chagrin. From that 
time the manuscript seems to have been 
lost sight of for more than half a 
century. Mr. Bryant alluded to it in 
some of his writings, and after his death 
diligent but unavailing search was made 
for it by his surviving friends. It would 
seem that it fell into the hands of his 
brother, John Howard Bryant of Prince- 
ton, Illinois, by whom it was carefully 
retained. Some three or four years ago 
he gave it to Mr. Charles Aldrich for 
preservation in his collection in the Iowa 
state library, where it is now guarded 
with jealous care—a unique, priceless 
memento of our country’s greatest poet. 
Possibly, photo-lithography may some 
day reproduce it for wider inspection. 


MR. BRYANT AND ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
—In his recent work for the “ Ameri- 
can Men of Letters” series, Hon. John 
Bigelow describes a journey of Mr. 
Bryant to visit his brothers in Illinois 
in 1832. “While crossing the prairies 
between the Mississippi river and his 
brothers’ plantation, he encountered a 
company of Illinois volunteers who were 
moving south to take part in what is 
commonly known as the ‘Black Hawk 
war. They were led by a tall, awk- 
ward, uncouth lad, whose appearance 
particularly attracted Mr. Bryant’s atten- 
tion, and whose conversation delighted 
him by its breeziness and originality. He 
learned many years afterward, from one 
who had belonged to the troop, that 
this captain of theirs was named Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Mr. Bryant little dreamed, 
as he scanned the ungainly stripling and 
listened to his unweeded jokes, that 
some thirty years later it would be his 
duty to present him to a New York au- 
dience, and his privilege to hear from 
those very lips ‘the decisive word of the 
contest’ which was to result in making 
this captain of volunteers, for eight con- 
secutive years, President of the Repub- 
lic; the central figure of one of the 
most momentous wars that has ever yet 
been waged among men, and the signer 
of the proclamation that delivered over 
six millions of people from slavery.” 


OLD PROBABILITIES—The following 
“original poem” was written by Dr. 
Jenner as an excuse for not accepting 
the invitation of a friend to make an ex- 


cursion with him, It was printed in the 
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New England Farmer’s Almanac for 
1829. 


. The hollow winds begin to blow, 

. The clouds look black, the grass is low ; 
. The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 
. And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 

. Last night the sun went pale to bed, 
The moon in halos hid his head ; 

. The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 

. For, see a rainbow spans the sky. 

. The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 

. Clos’d is the pink-ey’d pimpernell, 

. Hark! how the chairs and tables crack, 
. Old Betty’s joints are on the rack ; 

. Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry ; 
. The distant hills are looking nigh» 

. How restless are the snorting swine, 

. The busy flies disturb the kine ; 

. Low o’er the grass the swallow wings : 

. The cricket, too, how sharp he sings ; 

. Puss on the hearth, with velvet paws, 
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20, Sits, wiping o’er her whisker'd jaws, 
21. Through the clear stream the fishes rise, 
22. And nimbly catch th’ incautious flies ; 
23. The glow-worms, numerous and bright, 
24. Illum’d the dewy dell last night. 
25. At dusk the squalid toad was seen, 
26. Hopping and crawling o’er the green ; 
27. ‘The whirling wind the dust obeys, 
28. And in the rapid eddy plays ; 
29. The frog has chang’d his yellow vest, 
30. And in a russet coat is drest. 
31. Though June, the air is cold and still ; 
. The mellow blackbird’s voice is shrill. 
. My dog, so alter’d in his taste, 
. Quits mutton-bones, on grass to feast ; 
. And see, yon rooks, how odd their flight, 
. They imitate the gliding kite, 
. And seem precipitate to fall— 
. As if they felt the piercing ball. 
. ’Twill surely rain, I see with sorrow ; 
. Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 
PETERSFIELD 
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UNIVERSITIES OF THE WORLD—LZdifor 
Magazine of American History: Some 
one has attempted to enumerate the uni- 
versities and their professors, as you will 
see from the following table clipped from 
a daily newspaper : 

“ Norway has 1 university, 46 profes- 
sors and 880 students. 

France has 1 university, 180 profes- 
sors and 9,300 students. 

Belgium has 4 universities, 88 profes- 
sors and 2,400 students. 

Holland has 4 universities, 80 profes- 
sors and 1,600 students. 

Portugal has 1 university, 40 profes- 
sors and 1,300 students. 

Italy has 17 universities, 600 profes- 
sors and 11,140 students. 

Sweden has 2 universities, 173 profes- 
sors and 1,010 students. 


Switzerland has 3 universities, go pro- 
fessors and 2,000 students. 

Russia has 8 universities, 582 profes- 
sors and 6,go0o students. 

Denmark has 1 university, 40 profes- 
sors and 1,400 students. 

Austria has 10 universities, 1,810 pro- 
fessors and 13,600 students. 

Spain has 10 universities, 380 profes- 
sors and 16,200 students. 

Germany has 21 universities, 1,020 
professors and 25,084 students. 

The United States of America has 
360 universities, 4,240 professors and 
69,400 students. 

Great Britain has 11 universities, 334 
professors and 13,400 students.” 

Who will take up this investigation 
and complete the list ? We have yet the 
whole of South America to hear from, 
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and what of Asia, Africa, and other un- 

mentioned places? Who will enlighten 

an INQUIRING READER 
NORTHAMPTON, MAss, 
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CourT OF ST. JAMES—Why is the 
“Court of St. James” so called ? 
Wo. KRAUSE 
MorRISTOWN, PENN. 


REPLIES 


ORIGIN OR FIRST USE OF SURNAMES 
[xxiii. 169]—They were first used in 
England about the year 1060, in France 
a little earlier, and in Ireland still later— 
but were not much known or used during 
the next hundred years from above date. 
It is believed that two middle or Chris- 
tian names were used in this country 
before they were in England or else- 
where, there having been a Jonas Lang- 
ford Redwood who was born in Rhode 
Island in 1706, but it is probable that 
they were not common in this country 
until a full half-century later. In Eng- 
land their first use is said to have been in 
1717. Mr. H. A. Hamilton, in his work, 
Quarter Sessions from Queen Elizabeth, 
says they were first used in that year, 
and adds: ‘‘ The practice of giving chil- 
dren two Christian names was unknown 
before the period of the Stuarts. In 
looking through so many volumes of 
county records, I have, of course, seen 
many thousands and tens of thousands 
of proper names belonging to men of all 
ranks and degrees, but in no single in- 
stance, down to the reign of Anne, have 
I noticed any person bearing more than 
one Christian name. The first instance 
occurs in 1717, when Sir Coplestone 
Warwick Barnfield appears among the 
justices who attended the midsummer 
session, at Exeter.” 

D. W. M. 

WESTERN RESERVE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 


CLEVELAND, O, 


Vou. XXIII.—No. 4.—24 


FEDERAL AND ANTI-FEDERAL [xxiii 
25 |—Hon. Gerry W. Hazelton says that 
the delegates to the convention of 1787 
“were elected by the people.” - This 
expression would be generally under- 
stood as meaning that the delegates 
were elected by a popular vote, which 
is by no means the fact, the delegates 
being in every case either chosen by the 
legislatures or appointed by the execu- 
tive powers of the states which they sev- 
erally represented, and in no instance 
being elected by a popular vote. 

I do not make this correction as wish- 
ing to pick flaws in Mr. Hazelton’s 
reasoning or to take exceptions to his 
conclusions, for I am in hearty accord 
with his sentiments, and think that his 
article, as a whole, is most excellent. 


ENGRAVING [xxiii. 81, 255 |—Colonel 
William L. Stone is in error in saying 
that the sketch’ which accompanied the 
engraving of “Chocorua’s Curse,” in 
The Token for 1830, was by Hawthorne. 
The sketch was by Lydia Maria Child, 
and in 1832 was included in her volume 
entitled Zhe Coronal; A Collection of 
Miscellaneous Pieces Written at Various 
Times. The publisher of Zhe Token was 
S. G. Goodrich, not “S. C. Goodrich.” 
The engraving represents the Indian 
chieftain on Chocorua Peak, not ‘ Con- 
way Peak.” The peak isin Carroll Co. 

C. W. Lewis 


Boston, Mass. 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY — 
A stated meeting was held on Tuesday 
evening, March 4. President John A. 
King paid a tribute to the memory of 
John Jacob Astor and Albert R. Galla- 
tin, two members of the society recently 
deceased. The thanks of the society 
were presented to the Hon. John H. B. 
Latrobe of Baltimore, for a collection 
of manuscripts relating to the early his- 
tory of steamboat navigation, proving 
that Nicholas I. Roosevelt was the in- 
ventor of the vertical wheels over the 
sides of the vessel, which was adopted 
by Fulton in 1807, and made the steam- 
boat a practical success. A fine portrait 
of the late John Alstyne, painted by 
Elliott, was added to the gallery of the 
society. 

The paper of the evening, “Coaches 
in Colonial New York,” was read by Mr. 
George W. W. Houghton to a large and 
appreciative audience. The details of 
the paper were very curious and instruc- 
tive. The first private coach in New 
York was credited to Colonel William 
Smith, who was mayor of Tangiers and 
a merchant in London, when he em- 
barked in July, 1686, for New York. 
The lecturer presented a list of families 
that kept coaches in 1770; they num- 
bered in all eighty-five vehicles. 


THE RHODE ISLAND HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY met on the evening of the 25th of 
February, and listened to an interesting 
paper by Hon. William P. Sheffield, 
“The Loyalists of Rhode Island.” He 
threw considerable fresh light on a por- 
tion of our Revolutionary history seldom 


treated. After showing that in every 
civil state there are two forces at work 
antagonistical to each other, he pro- 
ceeded to give a historical survey full 
of genealogical detail of the operations 
of the British in Rhode Island, and the 
effect upon the families connected with 
those who allied themselves to the side 
of the crown. Property was confiscated, 
and families were -banished from the 
state. No small share of the suffering 
fell upon the women. The scarcity and 
high prices of food and clothing, added to 
the anxieties and fears incident to their 
nearness to the operations of hostile 
forces, and the annoyances from preda- 
tory incursions of bands of foragers, 
the absence of husbands and fathers 
in the army or navy, all went to increase 
the distress of the women of the time. 
But as great as were the privations of 
the mothers and wives of the patriots of 
that period, they were surpassed by the 
mothers and wives of the loyalists, who 
endured all of the privations of the 
former and were driven from their 
homes. In many instances during the 
entire war they were compelled to fly at 
short intervals from one place of inse- 
curity to another, and at the end of the 
war they found themselves in a state of 
destitution, without a country. 


MINNISINK VALLEY HISTORICAL SO- 
ciety held its second annual meeting on 
Saturday afternoon, February 22; the 
president, Rev. Dr. S. W. Mills, in the 
Annual reports were read, new 
members were elected, and the officers 
all re-elected for the ensuing year. The 


chair. 
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members of the society and their guests 
then marched in a body to the Dela- 
ware house, where a sumptuous dinner 
was served, The speeches that followed 
the banquet were inspiring ; Washington 
being the principal theme of them all, 
as was natural on his birthday. The 
officers of this society are: Rev. Dr. S. 
W. Mills, president; Dr. S. Van Etten, 
Francis Marvin, J. L. Bonnell, M. L. 
Cole, vice-presidents ; Dr. W. L. Cudde- 
back, recording secretary ; W. H. Near- 
pass, corresponding secretary; C. F. 
Van Inwegen, treasurer. 


THE STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
NEBRASKA held its annual meeting at 
Lincoln on the 14th and 15th of January. 
Hon. Robert W. Furnas presided. The 
literary exercises consisted of the read- 
ing, by Hon. Albert Watkins, of an inter- 
esting paper on “State Legislature and 
Legislation ;”’ after which scholarly pa- 
pers were presented by Professor Kings- 
ley on “Salem Witchcraft,” by Judge 
Savage on “ The Christening of the 
Platte,” by Mrs. M. B. Newton on “ The 
Educational History of Omaha,” and by 
Hon. H. W. Elles on “ The Development 
of Free Soil Doctrine.” The officers for 
the ensuing year were chosen, asfollews : 
Hon. Robert W. Furnas, president ; 
Hon. Lorenzo Crounze and Hon. J. 
Sterling Morton, vice-presidents ; Hon. 
Charles H. Gere, treasurer; Professor 
George E. Howard, secretary. 


THE KANSAS HISTORICAL SOCIETY held 
its fourteenth annual meeting on the 
21st of January ; the president, Hon. 
William A. Phillips, delivering a most 
excellent address on “ The Lights and 


Shadows of 
said : 

“ But a few years ago—you and I can 
remember the time—Kansas was the 
‘Great American Desert ;’ that is, his- 
torically, and we have learned that what 
is called history is not necessarily 
accurate, Still the ‘desert’ was not 
all a myth. I can remember several 
long stretches of country, where, in 
ante-bellum days, the sands drifted and 
blew, where the grass grew not, but a 
few miniature plum-trees might be seen, 
or a wild rose-bush. In the course of 
time, however, grass straggled over and 
covered it, and the squatters finally made 
farms upon it ; and I ceased to be posi- 
tive in my opinion concerning it. Who 
can sketch the ancient history of Kansas, 
when in one of the earth’s mighty cata- 
clysms all the ridges and hills and peaks 
were heaved up from the sea or lake 
where they had rested, and were first in 
narrow serrated hills and ridges, with a 
gorge at the bottom which gradually 
filled up, and leveled, with washings 
from the hills, and until the broad rich 
valleys appeared, and the present Kan- 
sas landscape took shape ?” 


Kansas History.” He 


THE POCUMTUCK VALLEY MEMORIAL 
ASSOCIATION of Deerfield, Massachusetts, 
held its twentieth annual meeting at 
the Memorial Hall. After the reading 
of reports several historical papers of 
great interest were presented. Presi- 
dent George Sheldon, the founder of 
the institution, spoke briefly ; Nathaniel 
Hitchcock read an autobiography of 
Dr. Joseph Goodhue, recently discov- 
ered; Miss Alice Baker read notes on 
her Canadian experiences, throwing light 
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on affairs connected with the Deerfield 
captives in the old French war; and 
Lawyer S. O. Lamb and Rev. Edgar 
Buckingham made clever speeches. The 
latter chose to talk about President 
Sheldon and his wonderful collection, 
and his sustained earnestness in carry- 
ing on the work of the association. 
Every garret seemed to fear his pres- 
ence, and the old pots and kettles to 
tremble at his approach. For himself, 
Mr. Buckingham said he should not care 
about the old candlesticks, skillets, and 
gridirons, or an old pair of shoes so 
heavy as to be almost beyond lifting ; 
but these things have interest, as our 
possessions will have to our grand- 
children, as valuable tokens of the way 
in which they lived. A poem from 


George B. Bartlett of Concord gave 
some spice to the proceedings, and F. M. 


Thompson of Greenfield gave a bright 
account of a trip he made over the 
Rocky mountains in 1862. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA HISTORICAL SO- 
CIETY has just been presented with one 
of the most valuable collections of rare 
works on colonial law which is probably 
in existence in this country. It formed 
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part of the library of the late Charle- 
magne Tower, and includes rare editions 
of the laws of the original colonies, 
together with many works relating to 
American history in general. It is said 


-to be the most complete collection of 


these works extant. It comprises nearly 
two hundred volumes beautifully bound 
in polished levant morocco leather, in 
several rich colors, the inside covers 
being of moire antique silk, with heavy 
gilded edges. In the inside face of the 
outer cover is a beautiful leather scroll, 
richly gilded, and stamped with the pri- 
vate mark of the collector. It contains 
among its treasures the first edition of 
the laws of New Hampshire, of which 
no other copy is known to exist; the 
only known copy of the laws of Ver- 
mont, 1779; the first edition of the 
laws of Massachusetts, 1660, and eight 
other volumes of Massachusetts laws 
printed before 1700; first edition of 
Rhode Island laws, 1730; first edition 
of Connecticut laws, 1672; first edi- 
tion of New York laws, 1694 ; second 
edition of New Jersey laws, 1717 ; first 
edition of Pennsylvania laws, 1714, the 
nearest complete set of Pennsylvania 
session laws in existence. 
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HISTORY OF THE. OLD. SOUTH 
CHURCH (Third Church), Boston, 1669- 
1884. By HAMILTON ANDREWS HILL. In 
two volumes, 8vo, pp. 602 and 688. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 


pany. 18go. 


This noble work is an important contribution 
to Congregational church history. It is issued 
in two handsome volumes, comprising over 
twelve hundred pages, and the _ illustrations 
are numerous and to the point, two etchings 
of old Boston being particularly good. The 
author has demonstrated his ability to write 
with such grace and power as to enable the 
people of to-day to better understand than here- 
tofore the founders of New England ; judging 
them from their characters, principles, purposes, 
and achievements, rather than from what was ex- 
ternal, incidental, and accessory in their lives. 
He has revealed himself in these pages as a 
painstaking and accomplished historian, and 
while he seems to have ever before him the old 
edifice, whose name is as well ‘known the world 
over as that of Boston, he traces the church or- 
ganization itself and its career through upwards 
of two centuries. With quick insight into the 
essence of old records, he has gleaned what is 
most valuable for preservation. He touches 
incidentally, but quite sufficiently, on certain 
vital questions as to the exact place and value of 
written creeds in Congregational churches, which 
have so recently been made subjects of spirited 
discussion in many places. The historical facts 
he presents tell one unwavering story, and show 
how grandly simple and vitally strong is the 
Congregational theory of church government. 
Even the Puritan theology is beginning to be 
understood more intelligently and estimated more 
fairly, under the influence of the intellectual and 
spiritual quickenings, which have come of late to 
the Congregational and other churches of New 
England. To the author’s mind the real perils 
that beset the truth and to be feared are not 
hostile aliens, but scholasticism and over-med- 
dling on the part of friends too anxious to save 
the ark from falling. Those who differ from 
Mr. Hill are entitled to their opinions ; but no 
one can deny the excellence of his work, or read 
it without a more clear and just appreciation of 
the earnest and faithful people who inspired it. 
An admirable index of thirty-two pages is one of 
those features to be expected from a writer who 
has lost' scores of valuable hours in trying to 
catch eel-like facts hidden away in the labyrinths 
of unindexed literature ; and very interesting is 
the full bibliography of works relating to ‘‘ The 
Old South Meeting-House.” 


EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION. A 
Study in Social Science. By RICHMOND 
MAyo SMITH, A.M. I2mo, 316 pp. New 
York ; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Of all the problems that confront us in this 
year of grace, none are more formidable than 
those suggested by the above title. Shall we 
check the immigration of Europeans? Shall we 
encourage emigration of Southern negroes ? Shall 
we open the ballot-box wider than heretofore to 
citizens naturalized after a brief sojourn, or shall 
we grant the right of suffrage only after years of 
residence have familiarized the foreigner with 
our institutions ? These are questions that per- 
plex many thoughtful minds, and refuse to be 
settled out of hand. Professor Smith has set 
himself earnestly to the task of presenting in a 
concise form the arguments for and against the 
different aspects of many of these problems, 
Emigration in its modern meaning differs materi- 
ally from the migrations, tribal and otherwise, 
of former times. Those were mainly for con- 
quest, these are for individual betterment. 
Those were concerted movements, these are 
chiefly the result of individual enterprise. 

After devoting three chapters to the general 
history of migrations, Professor Smith begins the 
consideration of the problems of to-day, to the 
consideration of which in their various aspects 
the body of the book is given. He has little to 
say about the negro problem save to recognize it 
as a legacy of the slave period. 

For convenience the author divides the present 
population of the United States into three groups: 
(1) the original white colonists (prior to 1790) ; 
(2) immigrants since 1790 and their descendants ; 
(3) the negroes. Since 1820 approximately 
accurate records have been kept, showing that 
15,000,000 persons have landed on our shores. 
Of these the Germans are the more numerous 
(4,359,121), and the Irish come next (3,387,279). 
The percentage of Germans is at present increas- 
ing, and that of the Irish is diminishing. 

Among the complications arising from the 
natural proportions of age and sex in the great 
body of immigrants is the large percentage of 
adults, and the tendency to settlement in large 
cities. This necessarily concentrates a large 
foreign vote in a shape that renders it peculiarly 
manageable by unscrupulous politicians. It is 
only of late years that this tendency has excited 
any serious alarm, but it would seem that the. 
well-disposed part of the community is at last 
having its eyes opened to the evil effects of 
naturalization laws requiring merely formal tests. 

Professor Smith suggests that evidence as to 
character and fitness be required as well as mere 
proof of residence. The outbreaks of anarchism 
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and socialism occur almost wholly among the 
foreign population ; to native Americans they are 
wholly repugnant. If these outbreaks have the 
effect of arousing the popular conscience to the 
danger that threatens the Republic through un- 
restricted immigration, they will have accom- 
plished a worthy mission. Thus possibly may 
good come out of evil. 

If Professor Smith’s excellent work should 
hasten a needed combination of Americans 
against the dangerous elements that now largely 
control our elections, he will merit the thanks of 
all patriotic citizens. What better ground exists 
for a union of the thoughtful and well-disposed 
of both political parties, than a combination to 
remodel the naturalization and immigration laws 
in the interest of the general good? It is only 
the ‘‘ bosses” of both parties who cling to the 
possibility of herding an ignorant class of voters, 
as a guarantee of their own continuance in power. 


AMERICAN RELIGIOUS LEADERS: DR. 
MUHLENBERG. By WILLIAM WILBER- 
FORCE NEWTON, D.D. 1I6mo, pp. 272. 


Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The-name of William Augustus Muhlenberg 
is perhaps most familiarly known to the world 
at large through the beautiful hymn beginning : 


“ IT would not live alway ; I ask not to stay 
Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the way.” 

The spirit of Christian philosophy that breathes 
from every line of these familiar verses has 
taken a strong hold of the popular heart, and 
the hymn stands as a perpetual protest against 
the dark and gloomy views of death that have 
been mistakenly fostered by a large portion of 
the priesthood in all denominations. The au- 
thor himself, indeed, in his later years endeav- 
ored to revise the hymn, but with scant success. 
His latest revision, that of 1876, is given in an 
appendix to the present volume ; but we could 
wish that the original, as produced in 1824 
when the author was but twenty-eight years old, 
had been presented instead. This view is not in 
accord with that of the author of the biography 
before us, but the hymn in its original form has 
made its place in the popular heart, and will 
hardly be displaced by one which may be more 
correct in its theological form, but which lacks 
the inspiration of the earlier version. Dr. 
Muhlenberg's services are so well epitomized by 
his biographer that we can do no better than to 
quote : ‘‘ He touched liberalism with one hand, 
and institutionalism with the other hand. He 
founded the first church hospital. He estab- 
lished the free church system in New 
York city. He developed the first order of 
Protestant deaconesses. He anticipated the 
problems of socialism in his efforts to establish 
St. Johnland, and his dream of an 
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inter-ecclesiastical congress has become a real- 
ized fact.” 

His life, as presented in the present volume, is 
one of the most admirable of the series, and 
may well stand as representative of the great de- 
nomination of which he was so conspicuous a 
member. 


A HAND-BOOK OF FLORIDA. Part L., 
Atlantic Coast. By CHARLES LEDYARD Nor- 
TON. I2mo, pp. 280. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


Although Florida has been occupied by Euro- 
peans for more than three centuries, it is still 
largely an unknown wilderness. Within a few 
miles of the centre of population, deer, bear, and 
panther are still to be found, and over the 
greater part of the state pine forests, interspersed 
with ‘‘ hammocks ” of hard wood, stretch in an 
almost unbroken expanse. It is the purpose of 
the present guide-book to indicate for tourists 
and invalids the best way of reaching the most 
attractive and salubrious resorts with the least 
expense and trouble. . 

It is admitted that the climate of Florida is 
peculiarly healthful. Travelers who have lived 
in Italy and Egypt testify their preference for 
the climate of Florida. The first half of the 
present volume is devoted to hints to travel- 
ers and to a general view of the forty-five 
counties of the state. In each case a county 
map is given, with as much detail as can be 
introduced on a necessarily small scale. Be- 
sides the county maps is a large chart of the 
whole state, showing the great railroad lines 
which now intersect one another in somewhat 
perplexing confusion. 

The present volume covers only the Atlantic 
coast from Fernandina to Biscayne Bay—that is 
to say, the whole eastern coast of the peninsula. 
It describes the great resorts, St. Augustine, 
Daytona, Indian River, and the like, as well as 
many regions not often visited by tourists. Ho- 
tel rates, prices charged for boats, guides, and 
horses are given in most cases, and incidentally 
much matter of historical interest is introduced. 
An extended paragraph history of the State is 
included in the introductory matter. A second 
edition of the hand-book is promised in the fall, 
which will cover the Gulf coast, the interior of 
the peninsula, and North Florida to Pensacola 
and the western boundary. 


HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PIANO- 
FORTE. Its Technical Development, and 
the Trade. By DANIEL SPILLANE. Illustrated. 
8vo, pp. 369. New York: O. Spillane, pub- 
lisher. 1890. 
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This interesting work is the first of its kind 
published in any country which treats the 
musical instrument that forms its theme from the 
technical, historical, industrial, national, and 
personal standpoints, The origin of the piano- 
forte is described, its first manufacturers in 
Europe and in this country are introduced, and 
the gradual improvement of the instrument and 
development of the business is admirably pre- 
sented. The author aims to show that the inven- 
tion and elaboration of musical instruments have 
ever been governed by the progress of the art 
itself, as well as by the growth of the mechanical 
arts. He says he has been actuated ‘‘ in shap- 
ing the policy of the work by a desire to elevate the 
character of the pianoforte business, as a whole, 
above mere commonplace commercialism, having 
in mind the large place the piano has filled dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, as a factor in our 
civilization.” Mr. Spillane has displayed a vast 
amount of industrious and conscientious research 
in the preparation of the volume, and brings to 
light many novel facts in the remote history of 
pianoforte manufacture. He gives one valuable 
chapter on ‘‘ musical and trade journalism,’’ and 
is generous with fine portraits of many of the 
best-known piano-makers of the present. The 
book has also a very useful appendix. 


GREAT CAPTAINS—ALEXANDER. A 
History of the Origin and Growth of the Art of 
War from the Earliest Times to the Battle of 
Issus, B. C. 301, with a Detailed Account of 
the Campaigns of the Great Macedonian. By 
THEODORE AYRAULT DopGE, Bvt. Lieut.- 
Col. U.S. A. 8vo, pp. 692. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

The list of military works already published 
from the pen of Colonel Dodge is important. It 
includes Zhe Campaign of Chancellorsville, A 
Bird's-eye View of our Civil War, Patroclus 
and Penelope, A Chat in the Saddle, etc. The 
present work, dedicated to ‘‘ the American Sol- 
dier,” is the most important yet issued, and 
must have cost its author a vast amount of labor 
which only a literary worker can appreciate. It 
contains 237 charts, and more than 200 cuts, illus- 
trative, for the most part, of uniforms, armor, 
weapons, engines, and the like, in great variety, 
reproduced from the best authorities. The basis of 
the history is the Aadasis of Alexander, by Arrian 
of Nicomedia, who lived in the second centur 
of our era, and generally known as Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, from the author’s Athenian surname, 
Xenophon the younger. Of the fifteen works 
that he has left, the Amadasis is the most im- 
portant. Besides this the numerous histories of 
Alexander have been freely consulted, and the 
result is doubtless the most complete presenta- 
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tion in English of the great Macedonian’s cam- 
paigns that has yet appeared. The work covers 
the early history of war in general, with a study 
of the early Greek armies in their organization 
and equipment, the art of fortification and siege 
during the campaigns of Cyrus, Darius, and 
Philip, down to the time of Alexander. The 
exploits of the last-named general are then taken 
up in detail, occupying all save the first thirteen 
chapters of the book. 

To the professional soldier it presents in con- 
venient form for reference a vast amount of in- 
formation bearing upon tactical formations, and 
to the student of history it offers a ready means 
of comparing the ancient methods of conducting 
a campaign with those that obtain under the 
changed conditions of modern times. 

Each chapter is prefaced by a summary of its 
contents, skillfully arranged, so that the reader 
can at a glance secure a good idea of what fol- 
lows. The book is in every respect creditable 
alike to the industry and scholarship of the 
author, and to the liberality of the publishers. 
It must at once command a place in every library 
that pretends to anything like a complete cat- 
alogue of works bearing upon the history of the 
art of war. 


DRIFTWOOD. By Witt W. PFRIMMER. 


16mo, pp. 87. Buffalo : 

Moulton. 

The author’s strong point is in his dialect 
verse, some of which is instinct with local color, 
and realistic in its depiction of homely rural life. 
When he drops into plain English without the 
dialect the metre sometimes halts a bit, and the 
lines will not scan satisfactorily. The best of 
the selections, however, compare favorably with 
those of Mr. Carleton or Mr. Riley. 


Charles Wells 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF 
THE NATIONAL CENTENNIAL CEL- 
EBRATION of the Early Settlement of Ter- 
ritory Northwest of the River Ohio, and 
of the Establishment of Civil Government 
therein, held at Marietta, Ohio, July 15-19 


inclusive, 1888. 8vo, pp. 292. Columbus, 

Ohio. 1889. 

This carefully prepared volume is addressed 
in the form of a report to the ‘‘ Governor and 
General Assembly of the State of Ohio,”’ and 
preserves in detail the interesting proceedings 
attending the centennial of the beginnings of 
government in the northwest, held at Marietta 
in July, 1888. The descendants of the early 
settlers, many of whom reside in this part of 
Ohio, took active part in the celebration, and 
the governor of the state, with his official and 
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domestic household and military staff, occupied 
the residence of one of the citizens of Marietta 
as an executive mansion during the week of fes- 
tivities. The literary exercises in the Centen- 
nial Hall erected for the purpose—music, 
prayers, ceremonies, orations, speeches, odes, 
poems, etc.—continued for five days, and con- 
stituted the celebration proper. The commis- 
sion caused a literal stenographic report to be 


~ made of all the exercises and addresses of each 


session, and they are included in this volume. 
The foremost statesmen of the land, from many 
states, were present, also great divines, histori- 
ans, scientists, jurists, orators, poets, and journal- 
ists—a splendid galaxy of men and women, whose 
lives, characters, and achievements have con- 
tributed materially to the progress of the age. 
The accessories, also, such as the railway facili- 
ties, receptions, concerts, and historical pageant, 
which afforded appropriate setting for the gems 
of the celebration proper, are admirably described 
in this volume, and they furnish some of the finest 
examples of a century’s progress. The record is 
one of which the country may be proud. To all 
who were present on the important occasion this 
volume will come like a graphic painting of fa- 
miliar scenes, and to the student of history every- 
where it will prove most useful and acceptable. 





AROUND AND ABOUT SOUTH AMER- 
ICA. Twenty Months of Quest and Query. 
By FRANK VINCENT. With Maps, Plans, 
and Illustrations, 8vo, pp. 473. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 1800, 

This work is notable for its grasp and clear 
presentation of salient features and emphatic 
characteristics. The author traveled a great 
distance, and has placed his account of things 
seen before the reading public with such skill 
that the book deserves and receives more than a 
passing notice in the pages of this periodical. 
An article in relation to it may be found else- 
where. We of North America are beginning to 
appreciate the magnitude and possibilities of our 
great southern continent and its extensive coun- 
tries—the Argentine Republic, for instance, 
with its fourteen states, inexhaustible agricultu- 
ral resources, and mountains stocked with silver, 
gold, copper, tin, and lead, in mines of unknown 
value. This book is opportune as well as valu- 
able. 





COLLECTIONS OF THE NEW YORK 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY _ [Publication 
Fund Series, Vols. XVI. and XVII.], Kem- 
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BLE PAPERS, Vols. I. and II., for 1883 and 
1884. 8vo, pp. 626 and 472. New York: 
Printed for the Society. 


The first of these two volumes, fresh from the 
press, contains order-books of two of the British 
commanders in New York—Generals William 
Howe and Sir Henry Clinton—that were never 
before printed, and are entirely unknown to his- 
torical writers and students. The work thus 
becomes of the greatest importance as an official 
and authentic record of the movements of the 
British army in America during certain periods 
of the Revolution. The volume opens with the 
journal of one of the British officers, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Stephen Kemble, from June, 1773, to 
October, 1789, following which are the order- 
books of General Sir William Howe during his 
command in America, from November 15, 1775, 
to May 23, 1778, and of his successor, General 
Sir Henry Clinton, from May 24 to July 5, 1778, 
the day the British army reached Sandy Hook 
from its march across New Jersey after evacuat- 
ing Philadelphia, The manuscript journals are 
in several small leather-bound books in Colonel 
Kemble’s own neat handwriting, and the society 
acknowledges its indebtedness for the privilege 
of publishing them to Mr. Peter Kemble of New 
York. The order-books are in the writing of 
a practiced clerk in Colonel Kemble’s office, 
and are of very great as well as unique value. 
Kemble was with General Gage in Boston in 
1774, as deputy-adjutant-general, and as such 
continued with him and his successor, General 
Howe, through the siege and evacuation of Bos- 
ton. The second volume contains data of the 
most interesting character about Kemble’s com- 
mand, in 1780 and 1781, as brigadier-general of 
the British expedition for the capture of Nica- 
ragua and the Spanish Main, and the control of 
the canal route to the Pacific ocean, all of which 
is here printed for the first time. No account, 
official or otherwise, of this very important move- 
ment has ever before been given to the world, 
and at this time, when the Nicaragua canal is 
actually begun by American enterprise, the vol- 
ume becomes of unusual interest. The maps in 
the work are fac-simile copies of those in manu- 
script made by the officers of the expedition at 
the time, and preserved by Colonel! Kemble. 
The history of the Kemble family is one of in- 
terest, the father of the author of this journal 
settling at New Brunswick, New Jersey, about 
1730. The mother of Colonel Kemble was 
Gertrude Bayard, whose two grandfathers were 
Nicholas Bayard and the Hon. Stephanus Van 
Cortlandt of New York. Margaret, the sister 
of Colonel Kemble, was the wife of General 
Gage. 
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